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FOREWORD 





Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForrIGn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1957. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by the Subcommittee on International Organizations, and Movements 
which conducted hearings on the United Nations specialized agencies 
during the second session of the 84th Congress. 

The conclusions and recommendations in this report are those of the 
subcommittee and do not necessarily reflect the views of the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘This report is filed in the hope 
that it will prove useful to the Congress in connection with an impor- 
tant aspect of foreign policy. 

Tuomas 8S. Gorpon, Chairman. 





JULY 1, 1957. 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is transmitted herewith the report of 
the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
on the United Nations Specialized Agencies. The subcommittee held 
hearings in February, March, June, and July, 1956, in the course of 
which more than 50 witnesses testified. 

It is hoped the information which the report contains, as well as its 
conclusions and recommendations, will be useful to the members of the 
committee, to the Congress, and to the executive branch. 

A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Within the broad legislative jurisdiction of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee lies the responsibility for the continuing study 
and review of United States relations with international organiza- 
tions. To its Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements has been delegated the task of dealing with, among other 
matters, “questions relating to the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies.” 

In 1953 the subcommittee, in its first public hearings, conducted a 
general review of the international organizations in which the United 
States participates. Later that year a special study mission on 
international organizations and movements was appointed by the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee to undertake an on-the- 
spot survey of the operations of the specialized agencies in Europe.' 
This was followed in 1954 by additional hearings on general aspects 
of the work of the agencies. 

In 1956 the subcommittee again concentrated its attention on the 
United Nations specialized agencies. Hearings were held on Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 23, 24, 28, and 29; March 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 19; June 22, 
25, and 29 and July 2, 1956, at which testimony was received from 
more than 50 witnesses on many aspects of the work of the agencies. 

In conducting the hearings the subcommittee was concerned with 
three principal objectives: 

1. Fulfilling its responsibility of keeping the work of the 
agencies under review. 

2. Exploring certain aspects of the policies and operations of 
some of the agencies concerning which questions have arisen in 
the minds of numbers of people. 

3. Developing from the testimony a summary of facts from 
which conclusions could be drawn and on the basis of which 
recommendations could be made. 

Part II of this report consists of a general summary, including a 
brief historical review of the specialized agencies, the purposes of 
United States participation, conclusions, and recommendations. <A 
summary of the testimony on the specialized agencies is given in 
part Ill. A separate section, part IV, is devoted to the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance which is 
conducted chiefly through the specialized agencies. 


1See U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Report of the Special Study Mission 
on International Organizations and Movements. Report No. 1251. February 25, 1954. 240 p. 
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2 THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
II. GENERAL SUMMARY 


A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The United Nations Charter defines specialized agencies as organiza- 
tions 
“established by intergovernmental agreement and having wide 
international responsibilities * * * in economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related fields * * * brought 
into relationship with the United Nations.”’ ? 


There are 10 of these agencies at present, to all of which the United 
States belongs. A number of them trace their history back almost a 
century. The International Telegraphic Union, for example, was 
formed in 1865, the precursor of the present International Telecom- 
munication Union. In 1874 the Universal Postal Union was organized 
to bring some kind of order into international postal services. The 
International Meteorological Organization which began in 1878 later 
became the World Meteorologic ‘al Organization. 

Other specialized agencies date back to the early part of the 20th 
century. The Food ‘and Agriculture Organization grew out of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, established in Rome in 1905. 
The World Health Organization developed out of the International 
Office of Public Health, which was founded in Paris in 1909. In 1919 
the International Labor Organization came into existence as an 
autonomous institution associated with the League of Nations. 

Four specialized agencies are of relatively recent origin: the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. The constitutions of three 
others, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, and the Inte rnational Atomic 
Energy Agency, have been drawn up and signed but have not been 
ratified by the number of states necessary to bring them into existence. 

Each organization has its own constitution, its own policymaking 
organs, its own membership, its own budget, and its own secretariat. 
The United States contributes to each organization separately and to 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
whose funds are expended principally through the specialized agencies. 


B. PURPOSES OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


The purposes of United States participation in these agencies are as 
diverse as the purposes and functions of the agencies themselves. One 
group of agencies is primarily engaged in providing common services, 
in what could be called the “housekee ping”’ jobs of the international 
community. These consist of regulating international mail service 
and the use of airwaves, keeping ts ab on world weather, standardizing 
the operations of international civil aviation, and assisting inter- 
national monetary stabilization. This group includes the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Telecommunication Union, the World 
Meteorological Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, and the International Monetary Fund. Participation in these 


2 Art. 57. 








THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 3 


agencies brings benefits to the United States that could hardly be 
obtained in any other way except through international organization. 

The second group not only provides services of various kinds but in 
addition attempts to promote economic and social development by 
means of technical assistance. To the extent that the United States 
benefits from the services these organizations perform, its purpose in 
participation is the same as for the first group. Beyond this objective 
however, are the broader ones of joining with other nations in combat- 
ing hunger, disease, poverty, and ignorance; and of promoting the 
long-range development of international trade and investment. 
These are the same purposes which animate the point 4 program of 
bilateral technical assistance. In this group are the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


C. CONCLUSIONS 


The subcommittee gave careful consideration to the considerable 
body of testimony which was put before it on the 10 agencies and on 
the U. N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. In general, it 
is firmly convinced that the United States should continue to give its 
full and vigorous support to all of these agencies. It is also of the 
opinion, however, that the United States should more forcibly seek to 
promote activities and programs which emphasize the concepts of free 
democratic institutions, particularly in those agencies where such 
concepts are in conflict with the Communist totalitarian ideology. 

The subcommittee devoted particular attention to the current 
issues and problems which have developed in relation to some of the 
agencies. It should be borne in mind that these problems, although 
requiring special consideration, concern but a few of the agencies and 
then only particular phases of the general activities of these few. The 
conclusions elaborated below refer only to the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations, and the 
U. N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 


1. The International Labor Organization 


Both the United States Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which have been responsible for 
nominating United States employer delegates to ILO conferences, 
have raised doubts as to the usefulness of this Organization and the 
benefits of continued United States membership, particularly in view 
of Communist participation. The subcommittee does not wish to 
minimize the special difficulties of dealing with the representatives of 
states dominated by totalitarian ideologies in an organization whose 
purpose it is to promote the welfare of the worker. On the balance of 
the evidence put before it, however, the subcommittee has come to a 
number of conclusions, all of which point to continued United States 
participation in the International Labor Organization. 

(a) The ILO has a history of solid accomplishments in helping to 
raise labor standards and in assisting in the industrialization of under- 
developed countries. Both are broad objectives of United States 


93042—57——_2 








4 THE UNITED NA1IONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


foreign policy. By and large the ILO program is strengthening the 
social fabric of newly developing countries along lines designed to 
protect the freedom and well-being of the worker. 

(6) The presence of Communist representatives should not drive 
the United States out of the ILO, even though it raises serious ques- 
tions as to the basis of representation in the Organization. In the 
main, their presence serves to emphasize the importance of the ILO 
forum for presenting the American viewpoint. It is in this forum that 
the major Communist arguments on bettering living and working 
conditions can be fought and revealed for what they are, that is, 
deceitful inducements toward total tyranny. The Communist 
practice of forced labor has already been exposed in a study which has 
had a tremendous impact. 

(c) The essential 1LO orientation is toward developing free institu- 
tions in the field of its — concern. Even among the free nations 
of the world there may be disagreements over the means of furthering 
this objective. However, it is the subcommittee’s opinion that, 
taken as a whole, the work of the ILO lessens the opportunity for 
Communist propaganda to take root in non-Communist member 
countries. 

(1) The subcommittee is convinced that the procedures established 
under the United States Constitution are entirely adequate for the 
proper consideration and disposition of conventions approved by the 
ILO. Only 7 of the 104 ILO conventions have been adopted by the 
United States, and these dealt with matters of lesser importance. 
Other countries, particularly some of the newly developing countries, 
however, find the ILO convention method helpful in improving work- 
ing conditions. 


2. The Food and Agriculture Organization 


In the testimony on the Food and Agriculture Organization basic 
questions were raised as to the present system of organizing and financ- 
ing technical assistance through the U. N. expanded program of 
technical assistance. The subcommittee recognizes that disad- 
vantages can follow from either too great a degree of centralization 
through the U. N. expanded program or decentralization through 
exclusive use of the specialized agencies. It received no complaints 
that the present organization of the U. N. expanded program as 
established in 1954, itself an attempt to reach a workable compromise 
between the two extremes, is working unsatisfactorily insofar as most 
of the agencies are concerned. With regard to the FAQO:° 

(a) The subcommittee concludes that it is desirable that technical 
assistance in food and agriculture be coordinated and centralized to 
the degree necessary to assure adequate country programing and 
overall effectiveness. The present system has nevertheless some 
cumbersome features which probably could be changed in the interest 
of strengthening the technical role, not only of FAO, but of others of 
the specialized agencies. This could be done without in any way 
reducing the needed degree of coordination. 

8. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orqaniza- 
tion (UNESCO) 

The subcommittee devoted a large proportion of its hearings on the 
specialized agencies to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


3 For conclusions on the U. N. expanded program see p. 8. 








THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 5 


and Cultural Organization. This member of the U. N. system has in 
recent years been the subject of widespread public interest, and some 
controversy as well. The subcommittee’s appraisal of American par- 
ticipation in the specialized agencies coincided with an American 
Legion request that Congress undertake an investigation of UNESCO. 

In view of this request and the great interest throughout the 
country in UNESCO, the subcommittee took a searching look at the 
organization. Specifically, it was our intention to examine UNESCO’s 
program in the light of American interests and policy, and to weigh 
the charges against the org: nization which the American Legion and 
any other persons and organizations might wish to bring to our at- 
tention. 

The sube RIO carefully studied the very full body of evidence 
presented in the hearings and came to a number of conclusions on the 

value to the United States of membership in UNESCO and the val- 
idity of the charges frequently made against the organization. 

(1) General conclusions—Any evaluation of the organization must 
certainly begin with its stated objectives weighing its successes and 
failures in these terms. The subcommittee has been much impressed 
by the detailed statements of numerous witnesses, many of whom 
have extensive firsthand knowledge of UNESCO, on the positive pro- 
gram and accomplishments of the organization during its first 10 
years. These witnesses included experts in each of the areas of the 
UNESCO program. 

(2) The subcommittee believes that UNESCO has done effective 
work in education. Through experts and through its clearinghouse 
facilities, UNESCO has made available to the newly developing 
nations improved techniques in education. It has given technical 
assistance to more than 30 nations in the building of free, compulsory 
school systems. UNESCO has also pioneered a fundamental educa- 
tion program which teaches literacy, sanitation, health, and agricul- 
ture to adults and children. 

The United States has long recognized the connection between 
democracy and education. No representative government can long 
endure without a school system capable of training youth for the 
responsibilities of free citizens. It is to the advantage of the United 
States that UNESCO help the less developed nations train their 
citizens to maintain free, stable governments. 

(6) UNESCO has served the educational, scientific, and cultural 
communities of its members as a meeting place and a clearinghouse. 
It is by no means the only medium of communication or the only 
forum for the world’s educators, scientists, and artists. But the sub- 
committee has reached the conclusion—after hearing many witnesses 
testify on the question—that the organization has made a contribution 
to the free flow of ideas throughout the world. 

(c) In spite of the information and exchange-of-persons programs 
sponsored by the United States, a great deal of misinformation about 
the United States and its people is current in the world. In large 
part, this is undoubtedly due to the deliberate propaganda campaigns 
of the Communist nations. 

UNESCO offers the United States an important means of presenting 
the American story and counteracting this Communist campaign. 
Confronted by our cultural achievements and our cultural leaders in 
the UNESCO showease, it is difficult for the Communists to sell their 
false picture of America as a materialistic, warlike nation. 
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(d) The recent entry of the Communist bloc into the organization 
offers our representatives in UNESCO a great opportunity, and it 
should be seized upon aggressively. We are confident that the 
comparison—sure to be noted by the world—of the free American 
culture with the manacled culture of the Communist nations will 
always be to our advantage. If UNESCO realizes fully the ideals 
embodied in its constitution, it will inevitably reveal Communist 
education and culture for what it is—a prison for the spirit of man. 

(e) The subcommittee believes that UNESCO should be wary of 
establishing operating units within its organization to perform func- 
tions that nongovernmental groups may be better equipped to carry 
out. 

(IT) Charges against UNESCO.—The American Legion has raised 
serious questions about UNESCO. We are grateful for the Legion’s 
vigilance and commend its leaders for bringing these matters before 
the Congress. The charges against UNESCO, as stated by the 
national commander of the American Legion, may be summarized 
as follows: 


Many persons connected with UNESCO in one capacity 
or another have records of affiliation with subversive or Com- 
munist front organizations. 

In its publications, UNESCO has advocated world govern- 
ment. 

UNESCO has, through its publications and through the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, attempted 
to infiltrate American school systems and to promote world 
government in the schools. 


no 
credible evidence thi aut the na rsons named have succeeded in subvert- 
ing UNESCO. In the case of Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White, 
it is clear from the evidence in the record that neither had any sig- 
nificant part in the founding of the Organization. A number of others 
cited are distinguished Americans, concerning whom the subcommittee 
cannot seriously harbor any doubts. Of those named as employees, 
it is the understanding of the subcommittee that none are currently 
with UNESCO. All Americans employed by the Organization must 
now be cleared under security procedures controlled by the United 
States Government. 

Of considerable importance in this connection is the fact that there 
were no charges to the effect that the affiliations cited necessarily 
indicated dislovalty or communist subversion. Nor did the charges 
include details concerning the affiliations. The time and exact 
character of the affiliations were not explored in the charges. 

The subcommittee notes that the persons cited in the charges were 
connected with UNESCO in a variety of ways. In many cases, the 
connection between these persons and UNESCO appears to the ‘sub- 
committee to be quite tenuous. In some cases, we must conclude 
that in fact the connection does not exist. In still other cases, the 
connection would appear on investigation to be of an innocent char- 
acter. 

A total of 50 persons were named in the charges as connected in 
some way with UNESCO and cited for affiliation with subversive, 
Communist-front, or left-wing organizations. The total number of 
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persons who might be named as having had connections with UNESCO 
would easily run to many thousands. The subcommittee thinks it 
reasonably certain that attempts have been made by the Communists 
to penetrate the Organization. The facts of record establish that such 
efforts, if made, achieved no perceptible success. 

(b) At present, UNESCO has 79 member states, many of which 
are hypersensitive about their sovereignty. That these or the other 
individual nations would support or even tolerate a campaign for 
political world government seems highly unlikely. The United States 
National Commission and the Director-General of UNESCO are on 
record with statements that UNESCO does not advocate world gov- 
ernment. 

The quotations from the UNESCO series Toward World Under- 
standing cited in the charges as “the most clearcut examples” of 
UNESCO propaganda for world government do not on close reading 
appear to urge this view. It also is the subcommittee’s understanding, 
on the basis of extensive testimony, that the quoted volumes of the 
Toward World Understanding series are reports of seminar discussions. 
Both volumes carry on the flyleaf a note to the effect that the ideas 
and opinions expressed are not the official views of UNESCO. 

(c) With reference to the charge that UNESCO and the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO have attempted to influ- 
ence the American schools, the subcommittee heard convincing testi- 
mony to the contrary. 

Of considerable we ight in the subecommittee’s evaluation of the 
charge of interference in American schools is the survey of school 
superintendents conducted by Dr. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School Administrators. Dr. 
McClure sent a questionnaire to all superintendents of schools in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. This survey failed to reveal a 
single school superintendent who had been subjected to attempts by 
UNESCO or the Commission to interfere in their school systems. 

(d) The subcommittee feels that a word about the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO is in order. We cannot agree 
with the view of the American Legion that the Commission should be 
disbanded. The subcommittee has found the Commission a body of 
distinguished and public-spirited Americans, prominent in the fields 
of education, science, and culture. The Commissioners represent a 
long list of the great voluntary organizations of the United States. 
In providing our Government with expert advice on UNESCO policy 
and in serving as a hecessary link between UNESCO and the edu- 
cators, scientists, artists, and people of the United States, we believe 
that the Commission has served the Nation well. 

(e) The subcommittee has also considered the charge that UNESCO 
is atheistic. Obviously a world organization such as UNESCO will 
have members of different religions and of no religion. The subcom- 
mittee has found no evidence that UNESCO has advocated atheism. 
It has found, on the contrary, that UNESCO and the United States 
National Commission enjoy the active support of ile leading religious 
organizations in the country, and that many prominent Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants have associated themselves with its work for 
peace and human rights. 
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4. The United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
(ETAP) * 

(a) The subcommittee feels that the present machinery for the 
operation of the international technical assistance program, although 
somewhat cumbersome, provides coordination within the U. N. 
system, with the United States bilateral programs, and between the 
receiving country and the agencies, which would be difficult to obtain 
otherwise. In particular, the devices of country programing and U.N. 
resident representatives offer unique potential advantages. 

(6) Some members of the subcommittee felt that elimination of a 
central voluntary fund, and its replacement by assessed contributions 
directed to each of the specialized agencies, as proposed by some 
witnesses, would make coordination of the program considerably more 
difficult and negate the present concept of country programing. 


D. RECOMMENDATIONS 


To say that the subcommittee believes that the specialized agencies 
fulfill a necessary and indeed vital function does not mean to say that 
all the policies and activities of some of these agencies, or the United 
States role in them, are considered by the subcommittee to be satis- 
factory in every respect. On the other hand, the subcommittee is 
particularly concerned with financial limitations which could unduly 
restrict and hamper some of the agencies. Specifically the subcom- 
mittee believes that the Congress should allow greater flexibility in 
the financing of the ILO, FAO, and U. N. expanded program of 
technical assistance. Moreover, changes of emphasis or procedure 
could bring about improvements in the work of some of the agencies. 


1. The International Labor Organization 


(a) The ILO concern with drafting international instruments could 
better be balanced by more effort devoted to practical aims, such as 
technical assistance and other programs that have an immediate effect 
on economic and social problems of a member country. Some 
progress has been made in this direction. More remains to be done. 

(6) While industrial committees of the ILO are not instruments of 
international collective bargaining, as some have claimed, it would be 
preferable for the ILO industrial committees to make greater use of 
their meetings for exchange of information and ideas rather than the 
drafting of resolutions that may eventually be used to formulate new 
ILO instruments. 

(c) In view of the usefulness of overall ILO activities and their 
contribution to United States foreign policy objectives, the present 
financial limitation of $1,750,000 on the annual United States contri- 
bution to the ILO should be raised or removed. 

2. The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ) 

The subcommittee is impressed with the considerable benefits to 
member countries provided through the regular FAO program. It 
recommends that the assessed budget of the FAO should be permitted 
to rise in moderate degree to take care of necessary work to the extent 
that other countries show their willingness to contribute at least two- 
thirds of the total cost. 





4 For conclusion on FAO, see above, p. 4 
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3. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) 

(a) Communist participation in UNESCO can mean only one thing, 
that they will seek to use the organizations for their own ends. The 
subcommittee believes that the presence of the Soviet bloc offers an 
additional means of working toward the elimination of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The subcommittee strongly believes that UNESCO should take a 
stronger stand against Communist denial of human rights. In this 
the United States should take a persistently assertive position and, in 
particular, should denounce Communist practices like slave labor, 
censorship, snd the denial of free speech. ‘The United States National 
Commission for UNESCO should also emphasize those aspects of the 
UNESCO program which stress the promotion of human rights and 
the free flow of information. The Commission should point up the 
Communist breach of these principles and the essentially anti-Com- 
munist concepts of UNESCO. 

(b) There is evidence that in the beginning UNESCO was given to 
grandiose schemes and undertook some impractical projects. ‘There 
is also evidence that correctives have been and are being applied. 

UNESCO's program has suffered in the past also from the tendency 
to undertake too many projects with too slender resources. We urge 
that American delegations to UNESCO continue to advocate strongly 
the idea of concentration on a few vital activities. 

(c) The United States National Commission fer UNESCO should 
be strengthened and perhaps reorganized so that it might better 
exercise its advisory and other functions. 

4. The U. N. expanded program and technical assistance (ETAP) 

The United States should continue gradually to reduce its percentage 
share of contributions to the U. N. expanded program of technical 
assistance but this reduction should not be at the expense of a substan- 
tial reduction in the total program. 


Ill. THe SpectatizeEp AGENCIES: SUMMARY OF TEsTIMONY ® 
A. THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO) 


Hearings on the International Labor Organization were held on 
February 23, 1956. The Honorable J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Labor; the Honor- 
able H. C. McClellan, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of Commerce; and Mr. William L. McGrath, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, testified before the subcommittee. 
Mr. Wilkins and Mr. McGrath also submitted statements and certain 
material for the record. In addition, statements were submitted 
by Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; Mr. James D. Francis, president, 
the Powellton Coal Co.; and Dr. James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University. 

The Honorable J. Ernest Wilkins of the Department of Labor 

Mr. Wilkins described the organization, functions, and operations 

of the ILO and attempted to answer some of the questions about it 
’ For basic data on t! e specialized agencies and a review of United States contributions to the agencies 


ind the U. N. expanded program of technical assistance, see U. S. Congress House. United States con- 
tributions to international organization H. Doc. 112, 85th Cong. Ist sess., March 6, 1957. 86 p. 
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that had been raised in the past several months. The following is a 
summary of his testimony: 

Organization: The International Labor Organization, composed of 
71 nations at the present time, is devoted to promoting the voluntary 
cooperation of nations in improving working conditions and raising 
living standards. It works through three principal bodies: the 
International Labor Conference, whose main function is to develop 
standards on labor questions; the governing body which establishes 
policy for the operations of the ILO and supervises the work of the 
Secretariat and subsidiary bodies; and the International Labor Office 
which carries on research, services the Organization, and provides 
technical assistance. Each employer is entitled to send 1 employer, 
1 worker, and 2 government delegates to the annual conferences. 
The governing body is composed of 10 employer, 10 worker, and 20 
government members. The U. S. S. R. is the only Communist 
member (with one vote) in the governing body. 

The “tripartite” structure of the ILO. probably reflects more than 
any other international organization the democratic basis of American 
society. Employer and worker, as well as government representa- 
tives, have full partic ipating and voting rights in the ILO and have an 
official voice and influence in developing the policies and supervising 
the work of the Organization. 

Activities: The activities and programs sponsored by the ILO have— 

(a) encouraged the alleviation of poverty, insecurity, and 
human exploitation that are among the principal causes of social 
upheaval, revolution, and war; 
(6) discouraged unfair competition in international trade 
based on substandard conditions of labor. 
(c) contributed to the development and maintenance of de- 
mocratie concepts and institutions. 

In the United States there exists practically unanimous agreement 
among employers, workers, and the Government that our higher wages 
and standard of living are due to a very large degree to our ceaseless 
quest for higher productivity. The ILO, with labor and management 
participation, is in a unique position to put efforts to increase produc- 
tivity in correct perspective, and to make a lasting contribution in this 
field. Labor, in the ILO, has given full support to programs to in- 
crease productivity. Practical resuits have been achieved under 
technical assistance projects in India, Israel, and Egypt. 

The ILO carries on programs and activities designed to strengthen 
democratic institutions and the free world. It has a program for the 
examination of alleged violations of freedom of association. A case 
against the U.S. 5S. R. is currently before it. 

The degree to which the standards developed by the ILO conference 
have encouraged member countries to raise their labor standards is 
difficult to assess. These standards cannot be imposed, and what 
influence they have had depends upon the extent to which countries 
have found them use ful. They represent what at least two-thirds of 
the Government, employer, and worker delegates at the conference 
support as desirable. 

The private enterprise concepts of American employers, based on 
mass production, competition, and progressive management, have 
had their influence in the employer group of the Organization, where 
the brand of capitalism that reflects the philosophy of cartels and 
restricted production is also represented. 
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American ideas of free competition with the greatest possible 
freedom for labor and management to handle their own affairs through 
voluntary action and collective bargaining have been injected into 
the councils of ILO. The United States has, with some success, 
sought to shift the emphasis of ILO activities away from the tradi- 
tional standards development work to more practical operational 
programs, practical research and technical work on specific problems. 
The ILO programs on freedom of association and forced labor were 
instituted under United States leadership. 

United States obligations under ILO constitution: The labor 
standards adopted by the International Labor Conference may take 
the form of conventions, which are open to ratification, or of reeom- 
mendations, which are not ratifiable. The ILO constitution stipulates 
that when a Federal Government, such as ours, determines that the 
subject of a convention is not wholly a Federal matter, the country 
will give it the same kind of consideration as it would a recommenda- 
tion (that is, the convention would not be considered for ratification). 
Of the 104 conventions adopted by the ILO, only 7 have been ratified 
by the United States. Since 1934, when the United States joined the 
ILO, 60 conventions have been adopted. An analysis of the record 
votes in these instances shows the United States Delegation voted as 
follows: 


| 
Govern Worker | Employer 





ment | 
For cine 54 | of | 31 
Abstain ‘ yude od 5 | 4) 6 
Against P ° e«ce ] 2 23 
Total ; . 5 aan dina — 60 60 60 


Communist influence in the ILO: The concern that has been ex- 
pressed over Communist domination of the ILO is not supported by 
the facts. The Communists joined the ILO because it is an effec- 
tive avenue through which to reach and try to influence the labor 
leaders of the world. However, Communist strength in its various 
organs shows that they are in a very small minority. As already 
stated, Communist participation in the 40-member governing body 
is on the ratio of 1 to 39. In the ILO conference the U.S. S. R. and 
7 of its satellites have a potential voting bloc of 32 votes (4 per coun- 
try), out of a total of 284 potential votes in the conference. The 
employer group (with the exception of the Communist so-called 
employers themselves) is anti-Communist. The worker group is 
composed principally of representatives from unions affiliated with 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. In the 10 
[LO industrial committees, in an approximate total of 200 member- 
ships none is held by the U.S. S. R., and only 2 are held by her sat- 
ellites. Up to the present time the ILO has not used U. S. S. R. 
technical assistance program funds. 

In 1954 the Soviet Union rejoined the ILO, after an absence of 15 
years, under a provision of the constitution which allows admission 
of any member of the United Nations that desires to enter. Objec- 
tions were raised in the conference that year to the seating of employer 


93042—57——3 
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and worker delegates from Iron Curtain countries. The Credentials 
Committee voted 2 to 1 in favor of seating the delegates. The two- 
thirds conference vote necessary to overrule the Credentials Commit- 
tee was not obtained. However, a special committee was appointed 
to study freedom of association of workers and employers in all mem- 
ber nations as a basis for further action. The report of the McNair 
Committee, as it is called, has just been issued. 

ILO financing: The United States contributes 25 percent of the 
ILO budget. This is less than it contributes to the U. N. or any of 
its other major specialized agencies. A joint resolution which is 
before the Congress provides that the congressional ceiling for ILO 
appropriations be raised from $1,750,000 to $3 million. If the ceiling 
is raised, United States deligatioda will have more flexibility for 
negotiations on budgetary and other issues in the Organization. 


The Honorable H. C. McClellan of the Department of Commerce 


Mr. McClellan emphasized in his testimony the attitude of the 
American employers to the Organization. He stated that for many 
years American employers have participated actively in the ILO. 
However, in recent times there has been a substantial measure of 
criticism from American business groups with respect to the substan- 
| tive scope of ILO activities and organization practices of the body. 
| One of the major problems under consideration by the executive 

department in recent months has been the decision of the ILO 
conference to permit employer representatives of Soviet-bloc countries ' 
to be recognized, although they are in fact nothing more than agents 
of totalitarian governments. Some have suggested that a change 
should be made in the structure of the ILO from its present tripartite 
organization to one of purely governmental representation. It is felt 
by the supporters of this proposal that if the representation in the 
ILO were to be made exclusively governmental, this would eliminate 
many of the problems which have arisen. This would require an 
amendment to the ILO Constitution, and it is not clear what support 
such an amendment would receive from the Organization’s members. 


Mr. William L. McGrath of the United States Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. McGrath, representing the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, stated that he had been an employer delegate to the 1954 and 
1955 ILO conferences and had been elected employer member of the 
ILO governing body. He affirmed that the ILO had gone far beyond 
its original objective of devoting itself to matters directly concerned 
with labor. 

Since 1934, when the United States joined the ILO there has been 
a great international trend to State socialism. In 1944 the ILO 
adopted the so-called Philadelphia Declaration, expanding its terms of 
reference to include many economic and social activities. During 
the years following 1945 the ILO, led by the Socialist government-labor 
coalition which dominated it, concentrated upon the drafting of pro- 
posed international law, far beyond the field of labor itself. In 1954-55 
came the Communist invasion, with the possibility that the majority 
will be pushed still farther to the left. In view of the doubts he enter- 
tained as to the usefulness of further United States participation in the 
ILO he had presented the question to the directors of the United States 
Chainber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers. 
On January 28, 1956, the directors of the Chamber had passed a resolu- 
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tion to the effect that since the activities of the ILO had gone far afield 
from their original concept, since the [LO was trying to interfere in 
the internal affairs of nations, since the [LO was being used as a propa- 
ganda forum for collectivism, and since the recent invasion of the 
Communist Party had made a mockery of the tripartite basis upon 
which the Organization had been founded, it was imperative that a 
thorough investigation of the ILO both by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government be made to determine whether the 
United States should continue to participate in the Organization. A 
similar resolution was passed by the directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The question of withdrawal and support is of 
immediate importance, in view of the proposal to raise the ceiling on 
United States contributions. 

The question of the nationalization of industry is ever present in 
[LO considerations. All Communist industry is nationalized. In 
most of the rest of the world, many industries are nationalized. 
Much of [LO thinking and planning is done on the assumption that 
worldwide nationalization of industry is inevitable. 

The admittance of Soviet-bloe members to the ILO means a Com- 
munist vote of 32 as against 4 votes for the United States. What is 
going to happen to the ILO if agents of the Communist Party, mas- 
querading as free employers and free workers, continue to be ac- 
credited? even before the return of the Communists, free employers 
were fighting a rear guard action against the advances of socialism. 
Labor delegates and Government delegates, the majority of whom 
favor Socialist ideas, in case after case enact proposals over the objec- 
tions of free employers. The Communist return means the solid 
‘Communist bloc may well dominate the conference. Actual votes 
cast at the last ILO convention show an average of 170 votes, out of a 
theoretical voting strength of 284. Of this total it takes only 86 
to make a majority. <A solid bloe of 32 votes will be very effective. 
Unless the issue of Communist representation can be satisfactorily 
solved, the ILO in the future will be used chiefly to promote the cause 
of collectivism. 

In summary, the ILO is not pursuing the objectives to which it was 
originally dedicated and has become subverted to the cause of socialism 
and collectivism. It is not possible for the United States to exert 
today any major influence in the ILO. The United States should 
not continue to pay 25 percent of its cost since it is becoming an inter- 
national forum for the dissemination of Socialist and Communist 
propaganda. There is no constructive reason why the United States 
should continue to participate in the ILO. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 


The position of the National Association of Manufacturers, as 
revealed in its statement submitted for the record, was similar in most 
respects to that of the United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
association describes iLO conventions generally as both unrealistic 
and unworkable and tending to divert attention from the more basic 
problem of seeking to increase the production of goods and ser\ ices 
and thus improve living standards. Such conventions on essent ally 
domestic matters are in principle opposed to the tenets of representa- 
tive government, and the United States should not nvarticinate in this 
procedure. 
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The tendency in the ILO has been to use its 10 industry com- 
mittees as instruments for industrywide and international collective 
bargaining. Experience indicates that these committees have no 
practical function and might best be discontinued, or confined to 
exchange of information. 

If no change for the better in the activities and structure of the 
International Labor Organization is effected in the course of the 1956 
sessions, the National Association of Manufacturers will withhold its 
participation in the nomination of members for the 1957 delegation. 


B. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


Hearings on the Food and Agriculture Organization were held on 
February 29 and March 1, 1956. The subcommittee heard 11 
witnesses. In addition, the subcommittee heard testimony on the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance on June 
25, 1956. This testimony and FAO’s role in the program is sum- 
marized later in this report. 


Mr. Arthur B. Meyer, Society of American Foresters Publications; 
Mr. Earl L. Butz, and Mr. O. V. Wells, Department of Agriculture; 
Mr. C. E. Jackson, National Fisheries Institute 


Two witnesses from the Department of Agriculture and others who 
have been associated with the work of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization described the current activities of the Organization. 

As a result of improvements over the past 10 years, provision of 
emergency famine relief is not now a critical problem and therefore 
FAO is now giving its first attention to other problems, among them 
(1) means of increasing consumption in accordance with production, 
to relieve surpluses; (2) increasing world trade in agricultural products; 
(3) attacking chronic malnutrition; (4) raising the low es of farm 
income in relation to incomes in other occupations. 

FAO has taken leadership in aiding governments, particularly those 
recovering from the devastation of World War II, and in promoting 
better understanding and application of modern technical advances 
in agriculture since the war. Its program falls into five broad cate- 
gories which often require, however, considerable joint planning at the 
operational level and coordination both within FAO and with other 
international agencies concerned with problems related to agriculture, 
particularly health, economic development, and education. The 
principal fields of FAO activity are agriculture, economics and statis- 
tics, forestry and forestry products, fisheries, nutrition and home 
economics. 

Examples of achievements in these various fields were given to the 
committee by the witnesses. 

FAO’s work in agriculture, for instance, covers the entire fields of 
plant and animal production, land and water use, rural welfare, and 
agricultural extension and education. Mr. Butz described a number 

¢ Arthur B. Meyer, Jr., editor, Society of American Foresters Publications (pp. 161-165); Hon. Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, Department of Agriculture (pp. 166-170; 
171-184; 549-557); O. V. Wells, Administrator of Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture 
(pp. 170; 174-177); Paul Comly French, former executive director of CARE (pp. 184-188); Charles E. Jack- 
son, general coy National Fisheries Institute (pp. 189-197); Roy Battles, assistant to the master, the 
National Grange (pp. 197-215); John C. Lynn, legislative director, American Farm Bureau Federation 
(pp. 215- a Reuben Johnson, coordinator of le gislative services, National Farmers Union (pp. 223-227); 

Wallace J. Campbell, director, Washington office, Cooperative League of the United States of America 


(pp. 229-237); Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, Department 
of State (pp. 475-489; 495-501). 
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of projects in which FAO is assisting governments to improve their 
irrigation and drainage systems and to modernize their agricultural 
tools and implements. Through an FAQO-sponsored International 
Rice Commission, FAO is promoting cooperative research on improved 
rice yields and strains, especially in Asia. He mentioned as of par- 
ticular interest to the United States, FAO’s leadership in the control 
of livestock diseases, especially rinderpest in Asis, and foo!-end-mouth 
disease in other regions. He pointed out that the United States can- 
not be kept free from these diseases if they are prevalent in other 
countries. Laboratories for production of vaccine have been set up 
by a number of countries of Africa, Latin America, and Europe, and 
mass vaccination programs of cattle are underway, for example, in 
Ethiopia, with FAO technical assistance. FAO sponsored an inter- 
national plant protection convention to which 30 countries have 
already adhered, which provides for improved export certification and 
development of better inspection methods for plants and plant prod- 
ucts moving in international trade. A plant protection bulletin pub- 
lished by FAO. kee ‘ps our Government regularly informed as to 
outbreaks of plant diseases all over the world. Other activities to 
control plant pests and diseases have been undertaken, for example, 
through organization of a desert locust control program in the Near 
East, in which the United States through its program of bilateral aid 
is very active. Mr. Butz also mentioned that FAO is assisting a num- 
ber of countries to improve their production of crops complementary 
to those grown in the United States, for example, rubber, coffee, silk, 
and tea. 

Economics and statistices——Work is carried on in three fields, sta- 
tistics, economic analysis, and commodity intelligence. The sta- 
tistical activities are one of the basic cares of the FAO work program, 
as FAO carries on much of the work originally started by its prede- 

cessor, the International Institute of Agric vulture. The statistical 

bulletins and yearbooks on agricultural production, trade, and prices 
have won wide acceptance. FAO was the focal point for planning 
the World Census of Agriculture of 1950 and work has already started 
on the World Census of Agriculture of 1960. 

FAO conducts some basic economic analysis in connection with 
planning and development of country technical assistance programs 
(see section on U. N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance) and 
also works with governments in implementing the policy of ‘selective 
expansion” adopted by FAO in 1953. 

For the first time, FAO has systematically tried to survey food 
consumption, country by country, to define so far as possible nutri- 
tional goals for people in terms of what they normally eat, and to 
determine the possibilities of farmers and processing plants to pro- 
duce it. In its early years FAO’s emphasis was to get more produc- 
tion of everything. Now the emphasis of “selective expansion” is to 
encourage production of commodities (a) not in world surplus and 
(6) which will add to nutritional levels of commodities where they are 
being produced. More emphais is also being placed on marketing. 
Although teams of FAO staff members may visit a country to dis- 
cuss its production policies, FAO cannot force any country to accept 
its advice, as FAO is an educational and advisory agency. 

FAO’s commodit y work involves preparation of commodit y reviews 
and appraisals, basic research on trends in production, trade and 
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consumption, and servicing the Committee on Commodity Problems 
and its Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal. It was pointed out that 
although the United States is relatively well-informed in regard to 
some principal export commodities, most other governments have very 
small commodity staffs and strongly support FAO's commodity work, 

In the Consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal the sur- 
plus-disposal policies of the United States are subjected to critical 
discussions, as are the surplus disposal and trade policies of other 
nations. The subcommittee provides a forum in which United States 
representatives indicate the kinds of problems we face and _ policies 
we propose to follow. It was suggested that these discussions had, 
on occasion, eased international tensions. An FAO pilot study in 
India to debratins the extent to which surplus foods might be used for 
economic development was cited as illustrative of some ways in which 
surpluses might get to countries needing them. 

Fisheries.—F AO fills a gap in international fis shery knowledge and 
services. Before the creation of FAO there was little international 
cooperation in the compilation of fishery statistics, economic or tech- 
nical research. FAO's efforts have induced nations to join in making 
available basic fishery production and trade statistics, to share tech- 
nical knowledge and aid in initiating economic commodity studies. 
FAO fisheries work is carried on in three fields, economics and statis- 
tics, technology and biology. 

The FAO Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics fills a world need as it is ( 
the only publication of its type. FAO’s fishery technology work 1 
concerned with fishing boats and harbors, fishing gear and asthe, 
fish handling and processing. World Fisheries ‘Abstracts are issued, 
reviewing major fisheries developments all over the world. FAO 
sponsored the first International Fishing Boat Congress, which was 
widely attended by representatives from the United States fishing 
industry. Through its Biology Branch, FAO maintains up-to-date 
information in fisheries biological research, promotes improvements 
in standardization and terminology, and is engaged in a long-term 
project involving an assessment of renewable fisheries resources. 
Direct contribution to the protein diet in a number of countries is 
being made by FAO assistance in the development of inland fisheries 
and pond fish culture, for example in Thailand, Burma, India, Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Haiti, and Dominican Republic. Regional coopera- 
tion in fisheries is being encouraged through a Mediterranean Fisheries 
Council and an Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. 

Forestry.—¥ AO’s most important contribution to forestry lies in the 
awareness being created in many countries of the need for better 
forestry policies aimed at increased output of forest products and the 
protection of soil and water resources. FAO has encouraged under- 
developed countries to see in forest-resource development an important 
means of improving their levels of living. It is showing countries 
how to rebuild forests that have been depleted or destroved. 

This work covers three principal fields, (1) Forest policy and con- 
servation, (2) research and technology, and (3) forest economics. 
Regional commissions have been organized in the Asia-Pacific, Latin 
American, Near East, and European regions at which forestry scient- 
ists, Government officials and professors are reviewing the problems 
of their regions and developing various types of international colla- 
boration. The United States, although not a member of these regional 
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commissions, participates in the work of several of them. The largest 
number of technical assistance forestry projects are in Latin America, 
one of the most impressive being cooperation with the Government of 
Brazil for development of the forest resources of the Amazon Valley. 

FAO issues a number of statistical and scientific forestry publica- 
tions. Two surveys of world forest resources, gaging the world 
forestry situation as it relates to future timber supplies and meeting the 
world’s needs for timber products have been published. Y earbooks of 
forest products statistics, a bimonthly publication, UNASYLVA, and 
technical studies are widely distributed among the members of the 
forestry profession. 

Nutrition.—With regard to the major ultimate objective of FAO 
which is the improvement of nutrition and living levels of peoples of 
the world, nutrition and home economics activities help to define these 
goals in practical terms. The work is carried on through (1) study 
and appraisal of food consumption on a world, regional and national 
basis, to assess changes and offer guidance to governments in develop- 
ing food supplies needed for satisfactory nutrition; (2) study and 
application of specific measures to improve effectiveness of use of 
available food supplies through food conservation and food processing, 
supplementary feeding of vulnerable groups, and education in nutri- 
tion; (3) direct assistance to governments on request in developing 
prac Se al programs in nutrition and home economics 

FAO carries on a continuous study of worldwide developments in 
knowledge of nutritive values of food and related aspects of nutrition 
research. Work in food consumption and management has two 
aspects: Study of food requirements from a nutritional standpoint and 
a comparison of requirements with prevailing levels of food consump- 
tion to determine changes in food supplies needed to fulfill them. 
Country food balance sheets are constantly maintained, and these are 
utilized in assisting countries to develop food-production programs to 
help supply nutrition requirements. 

Increasing attention is being paid to education of the consumer and 
to modification of food habits, by organization of local and regional 
seminars and training courses on nutrition for agricultural extension 
workers, home economists, nutritionists, health and social welfare 
workers. For example, a seminar on health and nutrition education 
was jointly sponsored with WHO in the Philippines, and a 3-month 
training course in nutrition education was held for French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Italian metropolitan authorities in African territories. 
Much of FAO’s work in food technology is carried on in association 
with UNICEF and WHO as a part of ‘their long-range programs for 
improving the feeding of children. Protein malnutrition is one of the 
most serious and widespread nutritional problems of children in many 
areas of the world, and FAO is assisting in the economic development 
of dairy industries; in testing the use and acceptability of fish flour, 
soybean products, and other inexpensive locally available protein-rich 
foods; and in promoting better methods of food processing and 
packaging. Home economics is being actively promoted especially 
by assisting governments to develop home economics curric rleioe' in 
educational institutions, and by conducting in-service training courses 
for teachers, social workers, and community workers. For example, 
a home-economics survey in the Caribbean area in 1949 by an FAO 
home economist led to the organization of several training courses, 
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the development of study materials, and the full time assignment of 
an FAO home economist to the region for several years. Home 
economic training courses have also been held in southern Europe, 
the Near East, and one has recently been concluded in the Far East. 

Representatives of three farm organizations—the National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives—proposed basic modifications in the technical- 
assistance program of the FAO and in the U. N. expanded program of 
technical assistance as it affects FAO. Other witnesses, including 
representatives of the National Farmers Union and the Cooperative 
League of the U.S. A., indicated satisfaction with the present nature 
and direction of the progr am. 


Mr. Roy Battles, of the National Grange, and Mr. J. C. Lynn, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


Although strongly endorsing the FAO, Mr. Battles and Mr. Lynn 
proposed fundamental changes in the organization and financing of 
its technical-assistance program. They pointed out a number of 
problems which have developed in the operations of the FAO and 
the U. N. expanded program of technical assistance as it relates to 
FAO. 

1. Under the present system of voluntary contributions to a central 
fund in the U. N. there is no assurance as to the amount of money 
which an agency will receive. The continuity and level of operations 
of programs established on a basis of voluntary contributions are at 
best tenuous. Contributions for technical assistance should be made 
in the same manner as to the regular programs of the specialized 
agencies; that is, by assessment on member states. Under the regular 
specialized agency programs member nations are bound by the con- 
stitution to pay ‘their assessments so long as they remain members 
of the organizations. This makes sound forward planning possible. 

2. The fact of contributions to the U. N. expanded program being 
made in nonconvertible currencies or in services or materials on the 
basis of credits in domestic currencies severely limits effective opera- 
tions and forces the operating organizations into all manner of extra 
and undesirable efforts in order to find ways to utilize these unsatis- 
factory contributions. One of the prime examples of this is the problem 
presented by the contribution over the past 3 years of Russian rubles. 
Because these are nonconvertible, it means in effect that they can be 
utilized only for Russian technicians, Russian equipment, or for fellow- 
ships in Russia. On the other hand, contributions made by member 
nations directly to the regular programs of the FAO must be made in 
the form of readily convertible hard cash currencies and there are no 
limitations on where these funds may be spent. 

3. In addition to these financial disadvantages there are adminis- 
trative disadvantages which have resulted in large part from the 
establishment of contributions to multilateral technical cooperation 
programs on the basis of a special account set up by the U. N. with 
allocations from that account made to the operating organizations. 
The establishment of this special account has led to efforts on the part 
of member governments of the U. N. Economic and Social Council 
and General Assembly to control the content of the programs and 
disbursement of funds placed in those bodies rather than in leaving 
such control to the governing bodies of the operating organizations. 
This has meant friction between these various bodies and has led to a 
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warping of the process of program development in order to facilitate 
the establishment of control over these problems by the U. N. bodies. 
For example, under the latest procedures established by these U. N. 
bodies, programs are developed by countries receiving technical 
assistance and are approved by the U. N. bodies without approval of 
the governing bodies of the operating organizations. The disadvan- 
tage to this policy is that the operating organizations have the technical 
competence which should be the determining factor in the develop- 
ment of these programs, whereas the representatives of member 
governments on the U. N. bodies represent international political 
rather than technical interests. 

4. The United States is paying a much greater proportion of the 
total expense of the technical assistance programs than is either 
desirable or necessary. Because the United States is appropriating a 
different percentage share to three separate funds (FAO, UNICEF, 
ETAP), it is contributing close to 50 percent of the money used by 
the international organizations for work in the field of food and 
agriculture. 

It is proposed that Congress adopt a joint resolution advocating 
that the United States Government devote its efforts to bringing 
about— 


the transfer of operations of multilateral technical coopera- 
tion programs from the basis of the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance to the same basis as the regu- 
larly established programs of the international organizations 
which have participated in the expanded program, so that 
contributions for multilateral technical cooperation from 
member government will be made to each international 
organization carrying on such activity in the same manner as 


contributions for regularly budgeted activities of the organi- 
zations. * * * 


United States contributions to FAO.—Representatives of the National 
Grange, American Farm Bureau Federation, and the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives favored a gradual increase in the regular 
assessed budget of the FAO and the removal of the congressional 
dollar limitation on United States contributions on the condition that 
funds for the U. N. expanded program of technical assistance are 
reduced and finally eliminated. The representative of the Grange 
indicated support for an increase in the percentage of United States 
contributions to FAO to somewhere in the neighborhood of 33% 
percent if considered necessary, but opposed the present édiabined 
percentages of 50 percent for all food and agriculture agency pro- 
grams. The representative of the Cooperative League of ‘the United 
States of America speciiically endorsed an expansion of the regular 
budget and the raising of the legislative ceiling above the $2 million 
mark. In addition, he urged that financing should be put on a long- 
term basis, with authorizations extending over several years. 


C. THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 


ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Hearings on the United Nations Educational, Scientifie, and Cul- 
tural Organization opened March 5, 1956, and continued through 


93042—57—_—4 
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July 2, 1956. Thirteen witnesses devoted their testimony exclusively 
to UNESCO and a number of other witnesses, including Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization ‘Affairs, Hon. Francis 
O. Wilcox, included statements about UNESCO in their testimony. 
The Department of State supplied the subcommittee with a number 
of documents. Altogether the testimony and documentation on 
UNESCO cover considerably more than 300 pages of the printed 
record. 


1. Activities of UNESCO 
UNESCO has developed a program in five areas of specialization: 
education, natural science, social science, cultural activities, and mass 


communications. Testimony on the program is, accordingly, sum- 
marized under those headings. 


EDUCATION 


Several witnesses testified on various aspects of UNESCO's educa- 
tion program. Among these were Samuel Brownell, United States 
Commissioner for Education, and Willard E. Givens, Chairman of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO and former 
executive secretary of the National Education Association. 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, United States National Commission for 
UNESCO 

Dr. Givens testified that UNESCO’s member states are faced with 
immense problems in the field of education and many of them look to 
UNESCO for help. In a statement submitted for the record he out- 
lined briefly some of the problems and the efforts of UNESCO to solve 
them. 

Problem 1.—More than half of the people of the world can neither 
read nor write. One of UNESCO’s first tasks has been to help mem- 
ber states find rapid ways to reduce illiteracy among adults and chil- 
dren. With this objective it has taken the following action: 

It has established two regional centers for fundamental education 
where teachers receive special training. The aim of fundamental edu- 
cation is to help people gain the minimum knowledge and skills to 
enable them to improve their living standards through the use of the 
resources at hand. One center, at Patzcuaro, Mexico, serves the 
Western Hemisphere. In its first 3 years, it has completed the train- 
ing of 120 students from 19 Latin American countries. A second 
center, at Sirs-el- Layyan, Egypt, serves a similar need for Arab coun- 
tries. The teachers trained in these centers teach other teachers to 
work in the rural areas of their own countries. Several member states 
have, with UNESCO’s help, set up their own centers. 

Experience shows that new literates have lapsed again into illiteracy 
unless materials suited to their reading ability and dealing with matters 
of interest to them have been made available. In its regional centers 
and in national centers, UNESCO is helping member states to meet 


this problem through the production of reading materials. 
Proble 





not in 


schools. UNESCO has sent missions of experts to more than 30 
countries at their request to help improve their primary and secondary 
education systems. In 1955 alone, UNESCO was able to fill requests 
from 22 countries and territories for expert missions. 
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Problem 3.—In many parts of the world, the training given to 
teachers to enable them to teach the natural sciences—botany, biology, 
physiology, chemistry, ete.—is carried out without textbooks and 
without any kind of laboratory equipment. No adequate knowledge 
of science and its application can be secured by the prospective 
teachers under these conditions. UNESCO has supplied visiting 
science teachers to member states requesting them for teacher-training 
programs, and has published a number of manuals on equipment for 
training in the natural sciences. 


Mr. Samuel Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education 


Mr. Brownell stated that he was a member of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and had been a member of the 
United States delegation to the UNESCO General Conference in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1954. 

At Montevideo one problem chosen for special attention was the 
promotion of free and compulsory education for children in Latin 
America, at least through the primary grades. High priority was 
also given to helping nations in the preparation of reading materials 
for newly literate adults. UNESCO has worked out an agreement 
with the Organization of American States to focus their joint efforts 
on assisting the South American Republics. A Latin American 
regional meeting of UNESCO and 2 meeting of ministers of education 
will concentrate on the development, country by country, of effective 
plans for se universal compulsory primary education throughout 
the America 

UNES(¢ 103 is s helping to support the work of almost a dozen inter- 
national education associations whose aims are closely related to its 
own. Among these are the International Bureau of Education, the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, and 
the International Association of Universities. Another educational 
activity lies in the field of publication. One periodical, Fundamental 
and Adult Education, informs specialists of progress against illiteracy 
and in the solution of related problems. Education Abstracts provide 
scholars and bibliographers with information on recent publications 
in many countries on a variety of topics. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


UNESCO’s program in the natural sciences was covered by Wallace 
W. Atwood, Jr., Director of the Office of International Relations of 
the National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council. 


Mr. Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., of the National Academy of Sciences 

Mr. Atwood stated that in his opinion the budget of UNESCO is 
entirely too small and the Secretariat is too large. The science pro- 
gram of UNESCO is not yet what it should be. This is apparent from 
the friction which exists between UNESCO and many of the inter- 
national nongovernmental organizations concerned with science. 
The source of this friction stems primarily from UNESCO’s failure to 
fully recognize and accept the simple fact that scientists work best 
when they are free to plan and direct their own research activities. 
Too often UNESCO advocates action by governments as the way to 
achieve international cooperation in science and tends to minimize 
the role of voluntary organizations. He quoted Dr. Athelstan Spil- 
haus to this effect: 
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UNESCO should not attempt to provide ideas to scientists 
or to overorganize them, but should seek ways to strengthen 
and build existing international nongovernmental scientific 
organizations to the point where their independent continu- 
ance is insured. 


One of the reasons why UNESCO has such a large Secretariat, and 
why it is bound to increase in size, is because it is operating too much. 
It wishes to do the jobs instead of finding other groups which will do 
them for it. The only way to whittle down the Secretariat is to get 
it out of the field of operations. 

The natural sciences program of UNESCO breaks down into three 
categories: general activities, special activities, and field operations. 

General activities (subventions to scientific organizations, meet- 
ings, and contracts): The largest item in this category is the support 
by subventions of the several international nongove rnmental organiza- 
tions which assist UNESCO in achieving its objectives in the area of 
scientific research. From many points of view the subventions are 
the most valuable contribution made by UNESCO in the furtherance 
of international cooperation in science. Among the many projects 
which are furthered through these subventions are those which are 
directed by the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) 
Among these projects are activities connected with the International 
Geophysical Year, which is bringing together scientists of 44 countries 
in the largest cooperative undertaking in the history of science, and 
the ICSU Abstracting Board, which abstracts articles on physics and 
chemistry making them more readily accessible to scientists all over 
the world. Other subventions make possible the operation of perma- 
nent services such as the International Latitude Service, the Interna- 
tional Time Bureau, the International Service for the Study of Floods 
and the Quarterly Bulletin of Solar Activity. 

2. Special activities (major projects and special problems): Under 
the category of special activities we find such projects as research on 
arid zone problems, atomic energy, marine sciences, humid tropics, 
and cell biology. The arid zone program undoubtedly is one of the 
best efforts undertaken by UNESCO. Many countries are confronted 
with the problem of how best to utilize arid lands. It might have 
been better, however, if this program had been carried on to a greater 
extent through the nongovernmental groups rather than to have had 
UNESCO set up separate machinery for the purpose. UNESCO 
should stimulate activities of this nature but should call upon the 
existing international organizations, both governmental and nongov- 
ernmental, to carry out the required studies. 

3. Field operations (aid to member states, traveling exhibits, and 
field science cooperation offices): Broadly speaking these activities 
are designed to strengthen science in countries where the number of 
scientists is small and where scientific institutions are relatively new. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Robert C. Angell, professor of sociology at the University of Mich- 


igan and president of the International Sociological Association, out- 
lined for the subcommittee UNESCO’s program in the social sciences. 
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Dr. Robert C. Angell of the University of Michigan 


Dr. Angell presented the program under four headings: (1) Bringing 
the resources of social science to bear on the problem of reducing 
world tensions; (2) development of the social sciences in member 
states; (3) contributions of social science to the realization of human 
rights; (4) the contribution of social sciences to the technical assistance 
programs. 

At the time of UNESCO’s establishment, it was thought that the 
social sciences might contribute substantially to the lessening of 
tensions in the world. Because of the cold war, these hopes have 
only partly materialized and the so-called tensions project is now a 
relatively minor part of UNESCO’s work. Several valuable studies, 
however, have come out of the program. These include a three- 
volume examination of fascism, which is just coming out. 

Dr. Angell described UNESCO's encouragement of the develop- 
ment of the social sciences in member states. UNESCO carries out 
this program by supporting professional international organizations 
for social scientists; by providing documentation, bibliographies, and 
translations in the field of social science; and by aiding member states 
to improve social-science teaching. 

Among the international social-science organizations created under 
UNESCO’s auspices and which now receive subventions from the 
Organization are the International Economic Association, the Inter- 
national Political Science Association, the International Sociological 
Association, and the International Social Science Council. 

In promoting human rights through the social sciences, UNESCO 
has published a number of studies on race and race relations. Other 
publications cover the political role of women, the cultural assimilation 
of immigrants, the refugee problem, and land reform. 

UNESCO has attempted to stimulate the examination of the social 
aspects of technical assistance programs. A number of studies have 
been undertaken and published under the auspices of the Organization, 
including books such as Cultural Patterns and Technical Change by 
Margaret Mead, the Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Opera- 
tion by Morris Opler. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Henry Hope, chairman of the fine arts department of Indiana 
University, testified on the cultural activities of UNESCO. Dr. Hope 
was a member of the United States delegation to UNESCO’s Eighth 
General Conference and served as rapporteur of the Program Com- 
mission, the Conference body which was charged with the examination 
of the entire proposed program for 1955-56. 

Dr. Henry Hope, of Indiana University 

Dr. Hope deseribed UNESCO’s cultural activities as serving two 
functions. They are designed to increase international understanding 
bv dev eloping among the people s of the world a better knowledge and 
appreciation of the cultural achievements of all nations. They also 
aid member states in the preservation and development of their 
individual cultures. 

As in the case of the social and natural sciences, UNESCO has 
furthered its aims through the encouragement and support of pro- 
fessional international organizations. ‘These inelude such organiza- 
tions as the International Council of Humanistic and Philosophical 
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Studies, the International Museum Council, and the International 
Music Council. These organizations work with UNESCO to operate 
a cultural clearinghouse service for the benefit of member states. 

UNESCO has turned to translations as a natural media for the 
development of international understanding. The Organization pub- 
lishes an international index of translations. In the visual arts, Dr. 
Hope referred to the organization of exhibitions of reproductions of 
the great paintings of European, Japanese and Chinese artists. The 
Organization has encouraged mutual appreciation among member 
states of each other’s music through a project for the international 
exchange of musical recordings. 

In helping member states to preserve and develop their own cultural 
resources, UNESCO has stimulated the development of public 
libraries in Asia and the Latin American nations by cooperating with 
the Governments of India and Colombia to set up and operate pilot 
public libraries in New Delhi and Medellin. These libraries train 
librarians and demonstrate the techniques of operating a public 
library not only for India and Colombia, but for other nations in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America where conditions are similar. 

Dr. Hope cited the Universal Copyright Convention as an important 
UNESCO achievement. Negotiated under UNESCO’s auspices, the 
Convention is particularly valuable to the United States because it 
offers a means to regularize and improve the protection of American 
literary, scientific and artistic works. Nineteen countries, including 
the United States, have so far ratified the Convention. 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


In examining the mass communication program of UNESCO, the 
subcommittee heard testimony by Ralph W. Hardy, vice president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., and Vice Chairman of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. 


Mr. Ralph W. Hardy, of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Mr. Hardy pointed out that in promoting international understand- 
ing through the medium of education, science, and culture mass com- 
munication inevitably becomes a major concern. For the program in 
this field he identified three broad objectives: aid to member states 
in the development of the technical means of mass communication; 
dissemination of information about UNESCO and its program; and 
removal of international barriers to the free flow of information. 

UNESCO provides member states with technical assistance in the 
establishment of the facilities of mass communication. The Organi- 
zation operates a clearinghouse service for information in the “field 
of mass communications; publications such as World Communications, 
a basic reference work on facilities of press, radio, film, and television 
throughout the world are issued; case studies are published to enable 
all member states to benefit from the knowledge gained; and a depart- 
ment of visual media assists member states in obtaiming technical 
information on film and television. 

The mass communication program also includes the information 
program on UNESCO itself. <A press division reports on UNESCO 
activities in order to keep member states informed on the program 
and objectives of the Organization. 
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It was Mr. Hardy’s belief that the Organization had made substan- 
tial contributions to the removal of restraints on freedom of informa- 
tion. In this connection he observed that— 


* * * the concepts that underlie the whole basic structure 
of the international organization play into the areas of free- 
dom and away from totalitarianism. So to the degree that 
we can make the UNESCO program work, according to its 
constitution and according to the enabling legislation that 
brought our country into, to that extent do we work in favor 
of ultimate freedom throughout the world. 


2. The United States National Commission 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, Chairman of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO explained that the United States National 
Commission has two kinds of functions: (1) It advises the Govern- 
ment on matters relating to our Government’s membership in 
UNESCO. This includes such things as advice on delegations to the 
general conferences, on the positions our delegates will take at con- 
ferences, on education about UNESCO in the United States, and on 
the recruitment of personnel for the UNESCO Paris staff and for 
specialized meetings called by UNESCO. (2) The National Commis- 
sion carries out certain activities in the United States in response to 
resolutions of the General Conference of UNESCO. These activities 
include education about the work of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies; studies, research, and conferences; public discussion 
of problems of concern to UNESCO. 

As to the membership of the United States National Commission, 
Mr. Robinson Mellvaine of the Department of State affirmed it is 
made up of leaders in the fields of education, science, and culture, as 
well as a number of people representing organizations in the public at 
large and certain branches of the Federal Government. The United 
States National Commission is an outstanding example of how at 
least a small phase of foreign policy gets down into the grassroots. 
United States actions in UNESCO have their origins in this elaborate 
representative organization so that the end result is a direct expression 
of American sentiment. 

Mr. Ralph Hardy, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, stressed 
that without the 1 National C ommission, representing literally millions 
of American people who are members of organizations represented on 
the Commission, the essential ingredient in any program which is 
designed at its base to be a people- to-people relationship program 
would be lacking. He pointed out that in America we do not believe 
that the Government has any corner on the brains in the field of 
education, science, and culture. The Commission makes available to 
the United States Government a pool of experience and expert knowl- 
edge for the participation of the United States in the program. 

8. Charges against UNESCO 

The charges leveled against UNESCO by the national commander 
of the American Legion, J. Addington Wagner, during his appearance 
before the subcommittee, are considered to be of a character that 
requires separate treatment in this report. Other witnesses criticized 
various projects or operating methods of the Organization, but their 
criticism was in every instance tempered by strong support for 
UNESCO and its program as a whole. 
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This was not the case in Commander Wagner’s testimony. More- 
over, the commander represents a great patriotic organization, the 
American Legion, which has asked the Congress to investigate 
UNESCO and the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
The subcommittee has accordingly devoted close attention to the 
issues raised by the commander and the American Legion. A num- 
ber of witnesses dealt with some or all of the charges and the sub- 
committee has collected a great deal of documentation on various 
aspects of Commander Wagner’s testimony. This material can only 
be presented in summary form in our report, and the interested 
reader is urged to examine as well the printed record of the hearings. 

As presented by Commander Wagner, the charges against UNESCO 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

(a) Many persons connected with the Organization in one capacity 
or another have records of affiliation with subversive or Communist- 
front organizations. These persons include the originators of 
UNESCO, employees of the Organization, members of United States 
delegations to UNESCO conferences, and authors of UNESCO 
publications (hearings before the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, 84th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 306-312). 

(6) In its publications, UNESCO has advocated world govern- 
ment (p. 308). 

(c) The Organization has, through its publications, and through 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, attempted to 
infiltrate American school systems and promote world government in 
the schools (pp. 310-311). 

On the basis of these charges, The American Legion has urged 
Congress to— 


* * * repeal the laws creating the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat; and that 
Congress deliver mandates to all administrative departments 
of the United States Government to desist from further dis- 
semination of UNESCO and United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO materials, reports, and programs with- 
in the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

* * * make a complete current investigation of the opera- 
tions of UNESCO to determine whether or not that agency 
has complied and is complying with the terms and conditions 
of Resolution 215 of the House of Representatives and Res- 
olution 122 of the United States Senate, 79th Congress, said 
resolutions being the basis of the United States participation 
in UNESCO: Provided further, That investigation be espe- 
cially made to ascertain explicitly whether there has been 
violation of the provisions of the final portion: ‘Provided, 
however, That such agency shall not interfere with educa- 
tional systems or programs within the several nations, or 
their administration.’”’ And if upon investigation, it be de- 
termined that UNESCO has violated anv of the conditions 
as set forth in the resolutions, that Congress be urged to 
take appropriate action to enforce compliance therewith 
(pp. 305-306). 


The following is a summary of the testimony on the three basic 


charges made by Commander Wagner on behalf of the American 
Legion: 
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(a) The commander named eight persons, who as employees of the 
State Department, members of the United States delegation to the 1944 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London, or members of 
the United States delegation to the 1946 Preparatory Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Commission, are said to have had a part in the 
establishment of the Organization. These persons include Alger Hiss 
and Harry Dexter White (pp. 306-307). 

According to the commander, the other persons in this group have 
been affiliated with subversive or Communist-front organizations. 
They have been cited for these affiliations by such bodies as the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, and the Special Committee To Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations. 

The commander also named 5 delegates to UNESCO General 
Conferences, 16 UNESCO employees (14 of whom are Americans), 1 
United States representative to a UNESCO-sponsored international 
meeting, and 12 authors of UNESCO publications who, according to 
the commander, have been similarly cited for affiliation with sub- 
versive or Communist organizations (pp. 308-310). Commander 
Wagner gave no details as to the nature of the affiliation. He stated 
that the Legion did not hold that persons so affiliated were themselves 
subversive or disloyal, but that “we are merely repeating what a 
committee of the Congress has said’”’ (p. 322). 

This charge was touched upon by other testimony taken by the 
subcommittee. The role played by Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter 
White in the establishment of UNESCO is also dealt with by other 
testimony. Ray Murphy, a past national commander of the American 
Legion and the chairman of a special Legion committee which investi- 
gated UNESCO over a period of some 18 months, asserts that neither 
Hiss nor White had any connection with the founding of UNESCO 
(p. 372). The report of his committee, the American Legion’s special 
committee on covenant of human rights and United Nations, also 
states that it was unable to find any evidence that either White or 
Hiss had taken any part in the establishment of UNESCO (pp. 
750-751, 753). 

In a statement submitted for the record, Dr. George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, commented on Commander Wagner’s 
reference to Alger Hiss at some length (pp. 561-565). In regard to 
the charge that Alger Hiss took an active role in the establishment 
of the Organization, Dr. Shuster says: 


With regard to Hiss, it is worthwhile to subject to scrutiny 
the endeavor in the statement to depict him as the father of 
UNESCO. Hiss’ positions in the State Department are 
correctly described, as are the several proposals relating to 
the establishment of a permanent organization for educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation which originated in appro- 
priate sections of the Department of State. But the state- 
ment never comes to grips with the real question: i. e., What, 
in actual fact, did Alger Hiss have to do with the founding 
and the character of UNESCO? 
* * * Much as Mr. Hiss’ damaged reputation could use the 
credit for establishing UNESCO, the facts run to the con- 
trary. Credit must be given where it is due—to a numer- 
ous and foresighted group of private citizens and to an en- 
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lightened list of officers of the Federal Government in both 
the executive and the legislative branch (p. 564). 


In the case of Harry Dexter White, Dr. Shuster says: 


* * * the assertion that he gave particular attention vv 
UNESCO is simply an error. As Treasury representative 
at the U. N. San Francisco Conference, White was in no 
way concerned with UNESCO, as can ‘easily be checked 
through the eons records. White’s interest was in 
ECOSOC (the U. N. Economic and Social Council), an en- 
tirely different organization functioning in a different field 
(pp. 563-564). 


With reference to the loyalty of UNESCO employees, testimony 
established that all American employees of the Organization must 
satisfy the loyalty standards set forth by our Government in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10422 (p. 265). All current American employees have 
met these requirements. None of the 14 employees named by the 
commander are still with UNESCO (pp. 373-374). 

A document prepared by the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO placed in the record by Ralph Hardy, vice chairman of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, analyzes the 
references made to UNESCO publications by Commander Wagner 
(pp. 524-526). The document refers to “those publications whose 
authors are supposedly subversive,” and goes on to say— 


The attack here is on the author and makes no reference to 
the substance of the publication. It is suggested that a book 
should be judged by what is between its covers (p. 524). 


Mr. Hardy also inserted in the record a statistical analysis of the 
commander’s statement which had been prepared by the National 
Commission (pp. 523-524). This analysis points out that the persons 
and organizations named by the commander, even if guilty as charged, 
would be but a very small percentage of the total number of persons 
and organizations which have in one way or another been connected 
with the work of UNESCO ~ the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO (p. 523) 

(6) The second basic charge made by Commander Wagner is that 
UNESCO in its publications has advocated world government. The 
commander quotes from volumes 4 and 5 of the UNESCO series, 
Toward World Understanding, and from the UNESCO report to the 
United Nations in 1952 to document this charge. The quotes follow: 


Education for worldmindedness at present encounters 
obstacles outside the school. The principal one certainly is 
nationalism. If the feeling of belonging to the human com- 
munity develops normally by an extension of the feeling of 
belonging to the national community, it cannot possibly 
develop from that caricature of patriotism which is extreme 
nationalism. If the integration of the child in the national 
group takes place in the atmosphere of pride and contempt 
characteristic of this attitude, the efforts of the teachers, no 
matter how judiciously concerted they may be, will in most 
cases remain barren. Education for worldmindedness is not 
a problem that the school can solve within its own walls or 
with its own means. It is a political problem even more 
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than an educational one, and the present position of teachers 
does not, in general, permit them to intervene in the field of 
politics with the requisite authority (p. 60, vol. 5) (pp. 308- 
309), 

Worldwide organization for the conduct of human affairs 
is therefore essential. No teacher with a sense of realism and 
even an elementary knowledge of world affairs will ignore 
this basic need or be indifferent to its consequences for educa- 
tion. World machinery is required; and human beings with 
the right outlook are required to utilize it or to insist that it 
be utilized. The educator thus has a double task: to teach 
about the machinery of world cooperation and to foster the 
growth of the spirit that will make it function. Education 
has, in short, the urgent duty to develop informed and compe- 
tent world citizens ‘(p. 6, vol. IV) (p. 309). 

In this field, UNESCO, often reaching far beyond the 
boundaries of the school, is endeavoring to encourage the new 
attitude of mind which alone can foster the development of a 


sense of world citizenship (p. 61, UNESCO Report to the 
United Nations, 1952) (p. 309). 


This charge w bo dealt with in some detail by several witnesses. 
Dr. Willard E. Givens cited Article I of UNESCO’s Constitution, 
which prohibits the Organization from intervening in the domestic 
jurisdiction of member states, pointed out that all ‘of the 74 member 
states are as jealous of their sovereignty as is the United States and 
would hardly take part in any schemes for world government, and 
quoted from a resolution of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO (pp. 268-269). The resolution of the National Com- 
mission follows: 


Because statements have recently appeared alleging that 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO is 
engaged in supporting the concepts of one-world government 
and one-world citizenship, and because such statements have 
no basis in fact, 

This Commission reaffirms support of its program for the 
education of peoples to live as citizens of sovereign states 
in a community of all mankind, preserving the values of 


diverse cultures and the rights and responsibilities of national 
citizenships (p. 269). 


Dr. Givens then quoted the Director General of UNESCO, Luther 
H. Evans, who in November of 1955, at the Fifth National Conference 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, said: 


* * * T can state unequivocally that UNESCO's objectives 
in no way involve an attempt to establish world government 


or threaten the sovereignty of any of its member nations 
wie (laa. 


Several other witnesses made statements bearing on this charge. 
Dr. Hope of the U niversity of Indiana (p. 429), Mr. Ray Murphy 
(pp. 366, 370), and Congressman Hugh Scott (pp. 420-421) all testified 
that to their knowledge UNESCO was in no way favorable toward 
world government. 

The report of the American Legion committee which Mr. Murphy 
chaired aa deals very fully with the charge that UNESCO has advo. 
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cated world government (pp. 736, 757, 768-769, 778, 785). The com- 
mittee concluded that: 


* * * UNESCO is not favorable toward world government; 
that the programs and functions of UNESCO are not such 
as to tend toward world government; that the United States 
National Commission individually and as a group are strongly 
opposed to world government. * * * (p. 785). 


Several witnesses and several documents available to the subcom- 
mittee treat the pamphlets in the Toward World Understanding series 
which Commander Wagner quoted in his testimony. It was pointed 
out by Dr. Angell of the University of Michigan that the pamphlets 
quoted were reports of roundtable discussions and that the flyleaf of 
each pamphlet carried the statement that the views expressed by the 
roundtable participants did not represent the views of UNESCO 
(pp. 340-341). The report of the American Legion committee, chaired 
by Mr. Ray Murphy, examines the pamphlets at length and finds that 
they do not represent the views of UNESCO and points out that 
there is no evidence of their ever having been used in any American 
classroom (pp. 753, 758-764). A statement provided the subcom- 
mittee by the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
makes the same points (p. 729). 

President Eisenhower appointed a committee to examine UNESCO 
from an American point of view (the Salomon Committee) (p. 705). 
The Committee paid special attention to criticisms that UNESCO 
favored world government and reported that there was no substance 
to the charge (p. 710). Secretary of State John Foster Dulles sum- 
marized the Committee’s findings on this point in the following words: 


* * * UNESCO does not advocate world government, or 
world citizenship in the political sense. The United States 
delegation found no official expression of the General Confer- 
ence, the Executive Board, the Director General, or the Sec- 
retariat that gives the slightest support to this charge 
a es. Ais Cs 


The quote from the UNESCO report to the United Nations in 
1952 which the commander used is commented on by the document 
supplied by Mr. Hardy. The document points out that the quote 
refers to “a sense of world citizenship’? and goes on to quote the 
Director General of UNESCO, Luther H. Evans, on the meaning of 
the term, “‘world citizenship” as used by UNESCO (pp. 524-525). 
The Director General stated that the term did not imply any legal 
relationship, that it— 


meant education of citizens to know the role they play in 
the world and what their moral obligations as good citizens 
of their own country are toward the world as a whole (p. 525). 


(c) The third basic charge against UNESCO raised by Commander 
Wagner is that the Organization has interfered in American schools 
and has attempted to indoctrinate American schoolchildren with con- 
cepts of world government (pp. 310-311). 

In supporting this charge, the commander named some 6 publica- 
tions, 4 of them issued by the State Department, 1 by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, and 1 published jointly 
by the Youth Division of the National Social Welfare Assembly, the 
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United States National Students Association, and the American 
Association of International Relations Clubs. These publications are, 
respectively, UNESCO Today, The UNESCO Story, A Junior High 
School Looks at U NESCO, Teaching about the United Nations in the 
Schools and Colleges of the United States in 1950 and 1951, The 
Development of International Understanding through Primary and 
Secondary Schools, and Youth and UNESCO (pp. 310-311). 

The commander indicated that all of these publications revealed 
interference in American schools by UNESCO or the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. He quotes from only one of the 
publications, as follows: 


Largely as a result of Commission activities, at least a 
dozen universities and colleges now have UNESCO courses 
on international understanding. Scores of grade-school 
teachers interested in the UNESCO movement have brought 
it to the attention of their classes; international themes have 
been stressed in pageants, plays, and music; and national 
scholastic newspapers and magazines, as well as those pub- 
lished by schools, have stressed UNESCO along with the 
U. N. and other specialized agencies (UNESCO Today) 
(p. 310). 

The commander also stated: 


Some measure of the impact of UNESCO on educational 
reconstruction is indicated in a statement that this inter- 
governmental organization whose total annual budget is no 
more than $8 million, was able to stimulate contributions 
from voluntary agencies in the United States, totaling over 
$200 million in 2 years. This statement was taken out of a 
publication entitled, “Youth and UNESCO,” which was 
written by Hall Lee Dean, Robert 5S. Smith, and Donald F. 
Sullivan, the latter two who served as members of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO from 1947-49. 
These three individuals obtained material for this publication 
while on a trip to Europe in 1949, which was sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. At that time, 
Alger Hiss was the president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (p. 311). 


During his appearance before the subeommittee, Mr. Ralph Hardy 
placed in the record two documents which deal directly with the Com- 
mander’s charge of interference in the American schools through these 
publications. One of these was an analysis, prepared by the National 
Commission, of the Commander’s treatment of UNESCO publications 
(pp. 524! 526). The other was a letter from Mr. Worth McClure, 
executive secretary of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, to Senator Lyndon Johnson (pp. 521-523). 

The document prepared by the National Commission points out 
that the quote from UNESCO Today merely mentions teaching about 
UNESCO and international understanding, and that there is in the 
quote no reference to world government (p. 525). 

Concerning the publication Youth and UNESCO, the document 
submitted by Mr. Hardy states that Alger Hiss actually discharged 
the duties of president of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace during the period February 1947—August 1948 and that the 
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grant was made by the Carnegie Endowment in the spring of 1949 
long after Hiss’ active connection with the endowment had ceased. 
The document further states that the $200 million mentioned was not 
channeled through the Commission or UNESCO, but that it con- 
sisted of contributions of voluntary organizations to rebuild Europe’s 
school systems after World War I!. According to the document— 


The publication only says that UNESCO “‘can help to stimu- 
late contributions.” The meaning differs sharply from 
Wagner’s statement that UNESCO was able to stimulate 
contributions (p. 526). 


Dr. George N. Shuster in his statement commented on the publica- 
tion as follows: 


* * * a publication entitled “Youth and UNESCO” written 
by three individuals there named. The statement declares 
that the writers obtained material for the publication on a 
trip to Europe sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment at a 
time when Alger Hiss was its president. It so happens that 
Hiss ceased to function actively as head of the Carnegie 
ee in the summer of 1948 and offered his resignation 
in December of that year. But, assuming that Hiss was 
achive at the time of the grant, is this presented as evidence 
of evil purpose behind the grant? If so, the statement says 
nothing about it. Is a person supposed to read into this that 
the writers who accepted Carnegie Endowment sponsorship 
when Hiss was president thereby bear the taint of subversion? 
On that the statement is silent (p. 564). 


The letter from Worth McClure to Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
mentioned above, reports the results of a survey of school superin- 
tendents on the question of UNESCO’s interference in American 
school systems. Mr. McClure stated that he had sent a questionnaire 
to superintendents of schools in cities of more than 100,000 population 
and had received 82 replies. According to Mr. McClure, the replies 
indicated that— 


if any educational materials put out by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization to teach 
world citizenship for world government were used in the 
schools of those 82 cities, such use was unknown to the 82 
school superintendents concerned * * * that these 82 school 
superintendents know of no attempts by UNESCO that could 
be construed as an interference or intervention in their school 
systems (pp. 521-522). 


Samuel Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, told 
the subcommittee that he knew of no efforts of UNESCO to interfere 
in American schools (pp. 354, 356). He pointed out that any effort 
to get UNESCO materials into American schools would have to be 
made on the local level through the approximately 60,000 school 
boards in the United States. This is because the choice of materials 
used in American schools is entirely up to the local school boards 
(p. 354). Dr. Brownell also stated that he had received no complaints 
from school boards or educators concerning UNESCO publications 
(p. 356). 
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Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, 
Francis O. Wilcox, in his testimony stated that— 


* * * We do not find that it [UNESCO] has attempted, 
either in this country or in other countries, to infiltrate the 
schools or try to dictate what should be taught or how it 
should be taught in the schools (p. 491). 


Similarly, Dr. Hope, of Indiana University, and Congressman Hugh 
Scott indicated to the subcommittee that, fo the best of their knowl- 
edge and belief, the Organization has in no way attempted to interfere 
with American schools (pp. 420, 429). The same conclusion was 
reached by the committee of the American Legion which investigated 
UNESCO, and the chairman of that committee, Ray Murphy, also 
stated during his appearance before the subcommittee that there was 
no substance to the charge (pp. 368, 376-377). 

In addition to the charges against UNESCO by Commander 
Wagner, the subcommittee has considered two other questions, of 
equal gravity, concerning the Organization. It has been charged by 
critics of UNESCO that the Organization is atheistic. And it has 
been suggested by members of the subcommittee itself that UNESCO, 
and the American de legations to UNESCO conferences, have perhaps 
not been sufficiently forthright and vigorous in exposing the continual 
negation of the Organization’s professed ideals by Communist member 
states. 

With regard to the charge of atheism, it should be noted that the 
following religious organizations are represented on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO: 


The American Jewish Committee (p. 517) 

B’nai B’rith (p. 517) 

The National Catholic Educational Association (p. 517) 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference (p. 698) 

The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. (p. 517) 
The Young Women’s Christian Association (p. 517) 

The American Legion special committee which investigated 
UNESCO dealt in detail with the charge of atheism. They con- 
cluded that UNESCO is not atheistic (pp. 785, 778-781). 

Congressman Hugh Scott told the subcommittee that in his experi- 
ence the Organization was not atheistic. He stated: 


* * * Many religions are represented. All those religions 
have some variant of the Golden Rule in their philosophy, 
their philosophic concept. 

All of them proceed like spokes of a wheel to the central 
spiritual concept of some overall control and guidance of our 
destiny. Since the member states involved, with the excep- 
tion of the atheistic bloc of the Soviet and its satellites, are 
men who profess and subscribe to, I should say, not only 
individually but whose governments exist under a system of 
religion, who themselves profess religious beliefs, would lead 
me to say there is no evidence of atheism or of an atheistic 
concept in UNESCO (p. 421). 


With regard to this charge a statement for the record by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference is also pertinent. The 
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statement quotes Msgr. Giuseppe Sensi, official observer of the Holy 
See to the Eighth General Conference of UNESCO: 


Monsignor Sensi declared that the presence of the dele- 
gates at the mass [preceding the opening of the Eighth 
General Conference] showed that they felt the need, not 
only of making intelligent use of scientific and technical 
resources, but also of considering within their consciences 
the moral and spiritual aspects of the serious task before them 
and of imploring the nike of Heaven upon it. ‘Be 
assured,” he told them, “that your preoccupations and your 
prayers are also ours.” 

“The ultimate basis of the aims of UNESCO and the 
justification of the values on which its activities are based,” 
Monsignor Sensi told the delegates, ‘‘is to be found in the 
Gospels, in the teachings of Christ, who is the Prince of 
Peace par excellence. The church, which received the 
mission to bring this teaching to all nations,” he said, ‘‘is 
pleased with all that is true and good and beautiful in the 
objectives and program of the organization [UNESCO]” 
(p. 473). 


During a previous congressional investigation of UNESCO, the 
following- question was raised: 


* * * The forces of freedom are engaged in a great struggle 


with those who are constantly seeking to destroy that free- 
dom. In this struggle UNESCO could and should do far 
more to publicize and set forth the values of the ideas and 
ideals which form the foundation of the free world and to 
denounce the Communist ideology which seeks to destroy 
those ideas and ideals (pp. 341-342). 


The subcommittee considers this question of great importance in 
evaluating UNESCO, its work, and American participation in the 
Organization. Throughout the hearings, the question was asked in 
various ways of various witnesses. The following replies seemed to 
the subcommittee to be of particular moment. 


Dr. Angell, of the University of Michigan, stated: 


* * * T believe that the Policy that the people who have 
been running UNESCO * * * have been following is * * * 
that they believe the constitution of UNESCO adequately 
represents the sort of freedom that you and I believe in, 
that they should therefore hew to that line as hard as they 
can, they should be positive about it, but they have not 
felt that they should be denunciatory of nations that might 
be members of the United Nations. 

This is a matter of policy, I suppose, about which men 
can disagree. This is certainly the line they have taken. 
They have taken the positive but not the negative side of 
the question. Since Russia has now come into UNESCO 
for the last year and a half, it would seem to me that Russia 
is going to feel pretty uncomfortable in U NESCO, because 
the emphasis is so largely on free mass communication, 
absence of censorship, and all that sort of thing. UNESCO 
has stood for that right from the start * * *. 
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I am of the opinion that the world needs forums for dis- 
cussion. I think that we need to have the opportunity to 
educate the Russians and the other satellite countries. I 
feel, therefore, that you ought to keep this side of the point 
where they will withdraw from the Organization (pp. 342, 
343). 


Mr. Hardy, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, stated that 


* * * T have observed in my work in the field of mass 
communication that every activity that relates to see 
increase of the free flow of information is, for example, 
specific antidote to the things against which we protest in 
the Communist world (p. 506). 


Dr. Spilhaus, of the University of Minnesota, stated: 


* * * 7] think this committee has asked why isn’t 


UNESCO more pro-West. I would like to speak to that. 
I think if you read the charter and examine the objectives 
of UNESCO, free flow of information, human rights, and so 
forth, that UNESCO is essentially prowestern in its 
objectives. 

In working in the correct fashion toward these objectives it 
is essentially anti-Communist. This is the way I look at 
it * * * if UNESCO’s objectives are pursued in good faith, 
it is essentially pro-West because it is for the same things 
that we are for (p. 538). 


In response to this question, Mr. Ray Murphy said: 


* * * T don’t know * * * whether you can expect any 
international organization as an organization to which the 
Communist nations are admitted, of which they are a part, 
to be an instrument directly of anti-Communist action. 
I think you have to accomplish your purposes for the free 
world by dominating the organization against them * * * 
The United Nations is spec ifically a debating society of sorts, 
where people do exchange very strong views, especially did 
during the days of V ishinsky. It doesn’t seem to me that 
UNESCO is that type of organization or should not be 
(p. 394). 


D. THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


Dr. Frederick J. Brady, of the United States Public Health Service and 
the World Health Organization 

Dr. Frederick J. Brady, Assistant Chief of the Division of Inter- 
national Health of the Public Health Service, and United States 
member of the Executive Board of the World Health Organization, 
appeared before the subcommittee on February 28, 1956, to discuss 
the World Health Organization. 

Dr. Brady pointed out that international organization in health 
grew from necessity. Until this century, for example, the United 
States was recurrently exposed to international invasion by yellow 
fever and cholera. In the latter decades of the 19th century, the 
United States and other countries began to confer on ways to estab- 
lish international cooperation in health. Discovery of the bacterial 
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causes of disease made control of the great pestilential diseases possible 
and necessary. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau was established 
in 1902. Worldwide organizations—the International Office of Pub- 
lic Health (1907) and the Health Section of the League of Nations 
(1920)—were merged in 1946 to create the World Health Organization 
under a broadened charter. ‘The present shrinkage and economic 
interdependence of the world make the hundreds of millions of cases 
of debilitating disease an economic burden and a deterrent to estab- 
lishment. of a secure social and political world structure. 

The headquarters services of WHO support field activities, and 
also include services requiring multilateral cooperation. International 
quarantine measures assure maximum freedom of movement con- 
sistent with safety. Preparation of an advisory international pharma- 
copoeia; establishment and distribution of standard specimens for 
biologicals (now 90 agreed standards); recommendation of uniform 
generic names for drugs (now 250); all help to assure the same identi- 
fication, composition, and standards of purity and potency in drugs 
wherever they are used. WHO also disseminates worldwide health 
statistics and scientific information, and has shown a remarkable 
capacity to mobilize, at small cost, competent laboratories of the 
world into reporting networks to keep track of certain diseases—on 
the prevalence, for example, of various strains of influenza or of 
dysentery bacteria. WHO, while not a research organization, 
sponsors studies that cannot be undertaken by one nation alone, 
such as, for example, making possible the field testing of vaccines 
against typhoid. 

WHO recently sponsored a meeting in Copenhagen of experts 
from the United States, Canada, Denmark, and other countries with 
polio vaccination programs. The meeting did not involve any further 
research or testing of the vaccine, but an exchange of experiences 
on its use. 

Nations cannot always take full advantage of advances in medicine 
owing to lack of resources or of technical knowledge and personnel. 
Outside assistance financed from the regular budgets of WHO and 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization, and from U. N. technical 
assistance funds and UNICEF (691 projec ts in 1955) helps countries 
overcome these obstacles by subse resources, training nationals, 
demonstration programs, etc. 

WHO has adopted principles to guide the development of its pro- 
gram: (1) It must meet a need felt by the people; (2) the program 
must be one that cannot be carried out without outside assistance; 
(3) it must be officially requested by the government; (4) its comple- 
tion must be foreseeable; (5) the local health services must be strength- 
ened as a result of the program; (6) the host government must make a 
substantial contribution; and (7) the host government must be the 
responsible agency receiving the assistance. Currently governments 
are putting a total of about $35 million into health programs which 
are receiving $10 million of assistance from WHO. 

Malaria-control programs show startling results. WHO is now 
providing world leadership in an effort to eradicate malaria, in view 
of the development by transmitting mosquitoes in some parts of the 
world of resistance to DDT. 

WHO in conjunction with UNICEF is making mass attacks in the 
Americas, Asia, and Africa on yaws (about 90 percent of population 
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of Haiti successfully treated) and tuberculosis (since 1947 100 million 
children tuberculin-tested and 40 million given BCG vaccine), and 
assisting in the control of all major communicable diseases, such as 
smallpox, diphtheria, yellow fever, trachoma, and schistosomiasis. 

The greatest cause of disease and disability is insanitary environ- 
ment, which results in high infant mortality from intestinal disease, 
and infestation of hundreds of millions of persons by worms. WHO 
has helped governments place more emphasis on obtaining clean water 
supplies, improving excreta disposal and achieving more sanitary 
living conditions. 

Dr. Brady was questioned on what, if anything, the WHO had done 
to help control the increases in population due to. improved health 
conditions. He stated that in India, at India’s request, an experiment 
was carried out on the use of the rhythm methed of birth control, but 
the experiment was a failure. However, improved health is an essen- 
tial part of a general raising of living standards which experience shows 
reduces birth rates in the long run. Elimination of diseases like 
malaria is a prerequisite of improved food supply. 

Because the common denominator of WHO assistance is the 
strengthening of national health services, there is always an element 
of education and training, through strengthening existing institutions, 
assigning nationals to work with WHO personnel, and through 
seminars, conferences, study tours, and fellowships. WHO seminars 
may be specialized, like one held to teach laboratory diagnosis of 
rabies, or broad, like the one on the medical aspects of atomic energy 
cosponsored by WHO, Sweden and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Some 800 fellowships are awarded annually where 
necessary training is not available locally, and about 25 percent of 
the fellows are trained in the United States. 

WHO mobilizes current medical knowledge through 33 experts, 
panels and committees, which include 206 United States experts in 
their membership. It makes use of regionalization to a unique extent, 
with six regional offices and committees. The United States is a 
member of the Regional Committee for the Americas, which is also 
the governing body of the Pan American Sanitary Organization, and 
of the Regional Committee for the Western Pacific. 

Since 1949 and 1950 the U.S.S.R. and its satellites have regarded 
themselves as no longer members of the WHO. The U.S.S.R. in 1955 
announced its intention of resuming membership, but has not yet 
returned to active participation. The WHO constitution has no 
provision for withdrawal of a member from the organization but the 
United States Congress in providing for United States membership 
reserved the right to withdraw. 

There appears to be no group that is not in favor of United States 
participation in WHO. The Mutual Security Act of 1955 removed the 
limitation on the dollar amount of the annual United States contribu- 
tion to WHO and retained instead a percentage limitation of 33% 
percent. 

One of WHO’s useful attributes is its ability to coordinate health 
programs. ‘Two-thirds of WHO’s field activities are done jointly with 
other organizations—-U NICEF, other U. N. specialized agencies, ICA, 
private foundations. There are arrangements for coordination at all 
levels. WHO gives technical guidance to all health projects also 
receiving UNICEF assistance. Both organizations promote maternal 
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and child health, but there is no duplication. WHO provides technical 
experts and U NICEF provides supplies and equipment. 

Dr. Brady summarized some of the special values of WHO to the 
United States: Increased protection of United States against impor- 
tation of disease and for United States citizens to go abroad; expan- 
sion of world markets by raising economic productivity of countries; 
rapid dissemination of health information; lowering cost of raw ma- 
terials abroad; and— 


perhaps of greatest importance is the fact that the WHO 
provides a friendly forum for the presentation and sharing 
of one of the greatest American achievements, the mass 
prevention of disease. 


E. INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


Mr. Paul Barringer, of the Department of State, and Mr. Joseph D. 
Blatt, of the Civil Aeronautics Adminastration 

Mr. Paul Barringer, Director, Office of Transport and Communica- 
tions, Department of State and Mr. Joseph D. Blatt, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Planning, Research, and Development, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration testified before the committee in its review 
of the activities of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

They brought out in their testimony that the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) is an international organization for the 
development of principles and techniques in the field of civil aviation. 
When the war started in 1939, the carriage of passengers and freight 
by air, although it was rapidly growing in importance at that time, was 
still only a very relatively mimor means of international transport, 
except in those sections of the world where surface transport was un- 
available. The military pressures of World War II appeared to 
telescope what might have otherwise been about a quarter of a 
century of normal peacetime aviation development into those few 
short years of war. Wartime cooperation solved many international 
aviation problems. But there were a great number of technical and 
political problems to which solutions had to be found if the wartime 
expansion of international aviation was to redound to the assistance 
of civil aviation in the international field. 

Consequently, the Government of the United States conducted 
exploratory discussions with other allied nations during the early 
months of 1944. This led to the convening of the International Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chicago in 1944, which drew up the convention 
on International Civil Aviation, under which ICAO was established. 

ICAO has adopted, and wherever practicable its member nations 
have put into effect through their own national regulations, 14 sets 
of international standards and recommended practices covering all 
technical fields in which uniformity can improve and assist air naviga- 
tion. The 14 sets plus 1 nontechnical set of standards are on: 

1. Personnel licensing. 

2. Rules of the air. 

3. Meteorology and meteorological codes. 

4. Aeronautical charts. 

5. Dimensional units to be used in air-ground communications. 
6. Aircraft nationality and registration marks. 
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7. Operation of aircraft-international commerce air transport. 
8. Airworthiness of aircraft. 
9. Facilitation. 

10. Aeronautical telecommunications. 

11. Air traffic services. 

12. Search and rescue. 

13. Aircraft accident inquiry. 

14. Airdromes. 

15. Aeronautical information services. 

Safe, efficient, and reliable international airlines operations are 
dependent upon these published standards. Through regional meet- 
ings called by ICAO, the facilities and services of the world required 
to support international air navigation have been determined and an 
integrated network of air routes, airports, meteorological communica- 
tions, and traffic-control services now exists. Similarly ICAO has 
adopted international standards calling for uniformity and simplifica- 
tion of international border-crossing procedures, including customs, 
immigration, and quarantine regulations. 

ICAO’s North Atlantic ocean stations program, in which 15 coun- 
tries now participate, provides meteorological information, naviga- 
tional aids to aircraft flying the North Atlantic routes, communica- 
tions facilities, and standby search and rescue facilities, for aircraft 
and surface vessels in distress. In addition, 11 countries whose airlines 
fly the North Atlantic contribute jointly to the cost of maintaining the 
operating weather-observation stations, aeronautical communications 
loran stations—a type of electronic navigation aid which is essential 
to ocean shipping and is used by the aircraft flying over those areas— 
and other air navigation aids in Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe 
Islands. Although the ICAO joint support program is a voluntary 
one, almost all countries flying over the North Atlantic, including the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the newest operator, have recognized 
its value and have agreed to contribute on the basis of their pro- 
portionate share of the civil air traffic. 

The members have a general obligation as parties to the ICAO con- 
vention to cooperate in its activities. The Organization makes rec- 
ommendations to its member states, which are not binding but which 
foster cooperative practices. 

ICAO participates in the U. N. expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram, (ETAP) receiving about $956,000 in 1956. Under the ETAP, 
ICAO helps to instruct personnel from underdeveloped countries in 
the civil aviation practices and procedures common to members of the 
Organization. An example is the instruction of air traffic controllers 
in ICAO procedures in those countries that have not had the exper- 
ience and need this kind of instruction and training in the operation of 
advanced electronic air navigational devices. 

The United States, in addition to being the dominant international 
air operator, has been successful in influencing the development of the 
international standards and recommended practices of ICAO. United 
States influence has resulted in the drafting of international rules 
which have provided all international air service with a standard of 
safety equiv alent to that provided by the United States civil air regula- 
tions. ‘These rules have been most beneficial to the United States flag 
carriers since the United States has succeeded in injecting into the 
international standards United States domestic practices. 
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An achievement that can be credited to United States participation 
in the work of ICAO is the establishment of English as the international 
aviation language. Due to need for the rapid exchange of information 
between the air traffic controller and the pilot, voice communication 
is a requirement of aviation today. Through the diligent work of the 
United States in ICAO, English was finally adopted as the inter- 
national standard. This permits the pilots of United States aircraft 
to communicate directly with traffic controllers at foreign locations. 

The importance of United States participation and benefits to the 
United States from membership in ICAO were stressed by both wit- 
nesses. ICAO is widely supported within the United States Govern- 
ment and by all impertant branches of the aviation and air transport 
industries. This was illustrated by reference to the interdepartmental 
Air Coordinating Committee, of which the Department of State, 
Commerce, Treasury, Post Office, Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
Jivil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission are the voting members, with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization participating without vote. On 
many occasions representatives of the Air Transport Association and 
the Aircraft Industries Association present their views to this Com- 
mittee, or consult. with the Committee, and are often included 
United States delegations to ICAO meetings. 

A number of important direct benefits to the United States from 
its membership in ICAO were brought out, among them: 

1. As a result of the uniform regulations established by ICAO, 
United States citizens traveling on international airlines can be as- 
sured that an acceptable standard of safety is being met by the air- 
craft in which they travel, by the air crews which fly the aircraft and 
by the ground crews which operate the air navigation facilities and 
services which these flights depend upon. 

2. United States pilots flying along international air routes in almost 
any part of the free world can expect to find uniform rules of the air 
and procedures for air traffic control, aviation meterology, and com- 
munications. 

Military departments also recognize the benefits which this 
organization gives to all international air navigation. 

All segments of United States civil aviation benefit by our par- 
ticipation in ICAQ. For example, it was pointed out that ICAO’s 
work is essential to the safety, regularity, and economic operation of 
our international air transport which is, of course, of great conven- 
ience to the general public and is in the national interest. 

The magnitude of United States international air operations 
means that the United States has a tremendous stake in ICAO. For 
example, of all aircraft operated in the free world by international 
scheduled air carriers, United States and foreign, 84 percent are of 
United States manufacture; 46 percent of all aircraft engaged in in- 
ternational scheduled air operations are operated by United States- 
flag carriers; United States airlines were responsible for nearly 60 per- 
cent of the ton-miles offered for sale on scheduled services; 43 percent 
of total civil air operations are conducted by United States-flag 
earriers. Thus, United States success in influencing ICAO’s actions 
on standards and related matters is a matter of vital concern to this 
important segment of United States industry, and to our military 
services as well. 
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F. INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(IBRD) 


Mr. Andrew N. Overby, of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 

Mr. Andrew N. Overby, Executive Director (United States) Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, was the only wit- 
ness appearing in connection with the subcommittee’s consideration of 
the International Bank. 

Mr. Overby explained that the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was organized to assist in the reconstruction 
and development of territories of its members by facilitating the invest- 
ment of capital for productive purposes. For this purpose it makes 
loans out of its own paid-in capital and from the proceeds of the sale of 
its bonds to private investors, and promotes private foreign investment 
by means of guaranties or participations in loans and other investments 
made by private investors—all with the view to raising the produc- 
tivity and standard of living of its member countries. The bank is 
fully independent in carrying on its operations, a policy which is 
recognized in the agreement between the bank and the UN. Its 
annual budget is financed entirely from its operations and there is no 
annual assessment against member countries. The benk’s present 
capital is made up of capital subscriptions from member countries 
tot ling $9,050 million. Upon joining the bank each member pays in 

2 percent of its subscribed capital in gold or dollars, which has provided 
the bank with $180 million. An additional 18 percent of the subscribed 
capital is to be paid to the bank in the currency of the country making 
the subscription. Local capital subscriptions may be used by the bank 
only with the consent of the member concerned. Both the United 
States and Canada have given the bank permission to use their entire 
18 percent subscriptions, thus giving the bank an additional $630 
million to lend. About $130 million have come from other members of 
the bank. To sum up, the bank has available for its lending operations 
$940 million from capital subscribed by members; the remaining 80 
percent of members’ subscriptions is payable by members only if- 
needed to meet the bank’s obligations. 

The bank has also raised over $850 million by sales of its own 
bonds to insurance companies, banks, and trust funds. Other sources 
for bank lending have been profits from operations since the inception 
of the bank totaling over $140 million, and repayment and prepayment 
of bank loans amounting to $159 million. 

While the charter of the bank enables it to follow a flexible loan 
policy in carrying out its main objectives, the principal limitations 
on its lending are: (1) Projects to be financed must be located in 
territories of members; (2) loans must be made to or guaranteed by 
the government of the country in which the project is located; (3) 
there must be reasonable prospects of repayment; (4) only in excep- 
tional circumstances may the bank finance other than foreign exchange 
costs of a project; (5) the bank must determine that private financing 
is not available on reasonable terms. 

Through March 1956 the bank had made 147 loans totaling more 
than $2.5 billion to 43 countries. In the immediate postwar years 
the loans were mostly for reconstruction; now the loans are largely 
for economic development, aimed chiefly at improving basic services. 
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| In less developed countries, lack of dependable and economical trans- 

: ortation and deficiencies in electric-power supply have put substantial 
Eistinticnn on productivity, income, and willingness to invest. The 
bank has made more loans for electric power than for any other pur- 
pose, but it has lent nearly as much for highways, railways, ports, 
and other means of transportations. Taken together, power and 
transportation account for about two-thirds of the bank’s development 
lending. About one-eighth of its development lending has been 
directly for agriculture, and one-eighth for industry, both of which also 
benefit Seadi te oans for power and transportation. 

The bank’s activities in economic development have not been con- 
fined to loans. An increasing number of countries seek technical 
assistance from the bank on general development problems, not 
necessarily directed to bank loans. The bank provides such assistance 
in different ways, according to the nature of the problem. The most 
comprehensive method is the Central Survey Mission, of which 14 
have been organized to assess economic resources and potential of 
member countries and to assist governments in drawing up and car- 
rying out development plans. Smaller missions have been sent to 
countries on request to assist with specific problems. An Economic 
Development Institute has been set up at the bank’s headquarters to 
serve as a “‘staff college” for senior officials from less developed coun- 
tries. The Institute offers 6-month seminar courses in which these 
officials can participate with the bank staff in an intensive study of 
development problems. 

The bank has taken the lead in establishing the International Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC), which operates as an affiliate of the bank. 

The purpose of the IFC is to foster private international investment 
and productive private enterprise. It will loan only in association 
with private investors for productive private enterprise without any 
government guaranty, making in effect, venture capital loans.’ The 
IFC will promote its objective by investing its own funds in association 
with private capital where this is not available in sufficient quantity 
or reasonable terms; by acting as a clearinghouse in bringing together 
investment opportunities and private capital whether foreign or do- 
mestic; and by helping to enlist managerial skill and experience where 
these are not available for a project. 

The question was raised as to what conditions make a project 
ineligible for private financing, if it is good enough to give reasonable 
assurance of repayment of a bank loan. The answer was that in the 
United States there has been some reluctance on the part of private 
capital to participate in international financing because of experience 
with defaults in the past. Moreover, many projects are for the basic 
fundamental services such as roads or transport facilities where pri- 
vate capital might not be willing to take the risk. In addition, lack 
of political stability may present a risk which private capital may be 
unwilling to assume. Some countries are more willing to apply for 
a loan from a group of countries (in the bank) than from one country 
or from private investors. Finally, some countries like to borrow 
from an institution in which they have some management. However, 
private investors have participated with the bank in a number of 
projects. 


7 On July 20, 1956, the IFC came into existence, when the prescribed number of countries, 30, had aecepted 
membership, subscribing capital totaling $78,366,000, 
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G. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) 


Mr. Frank Southard of the Iniernaiional Monetary Fund 


Mr. Frank Southard, Jr., Executive Director (United States) of the 
International Monetary Fund, was the only witness who appeared 
before the Subcommittee on the International Monetary Fund. 

He stated that the International Monetary Fund was organized to 
perform two main services: 

(1) To administer a “code of fair practices’ in the field of 
foreign exchange; and 

2) To make short-term advances to member countries to help 
them meet temporary deficits in their balances of payments. 

The International Monetary Fund has an agreement with the 
United Nations which recognizes the independent status of the fund 
and provides for consultation and exchange of views and information. 
The fund is controlled by a Board of Governors, consisting of one 
governor for each member country. The United States governor is 
Secretary of the Treasury. The fund has its own financial resources. 
The basic requirement is that each member must pay to the fund 25 
percent of its quota in gold, and all members except those who have 
relatively small gold and dollar reserves have done so. The balance 
of the quota is paid i in the members’ currency, for which non-interest- 
bearing demand obligations may be substituted, which has been done 
in most cases. At the end of April 1956, the fund’ s assets amounted 
to the equivalent of $8.7 billion, including $1.8 billion in the gold 
account. 

Eleven countries have established and maintained full convertibility 
for their currencies. Other countries have transitional privileges sub- 
ject to periodic examination by the fund. ‘The fund sends missions 
to member countries to advise them on ways to deal with financial 
instability, to improve their exchange arrangements, and to make 
progress toward the principal objectiv e of the fund. "This objective 
is a fully convertible currency with a unitary exchange rate tied to 
an agreed par value and supported by stable internal monetary con- 
ditions. All members are required to declare, in agreement with the 
fund, a formal par value which is a ratio between their currency and 
gold or their currency and the United States dollar. In a few special 
cases the fund has agreed to actual, effective rates of exchange, but 
not a par value. Par value may be changed only after due account 
has been taken of the effects of the change on other countries; changes 
totaling more than 10 percent can be made only with approval of the 
fund. 

From the beginning of the fund’s operations in 1947 until April 1956, 
fund members had drawn a total of $1,235 million, 83 percent in 
United States dollars, most of the balance in sterling. World economic 
conditions have not been favorable to the achievement of the fund’s 
objectives. Many fund members have not found it feasible to estab- 
lish full dollar convertibility for their currencies. But there has been 
some progress. Exchange and trade restrictions are less burdensome 
than they were, and important nondollar currencies are nearer to con- 
vertibility than they were 10 years ago. The fund played a role in 
this progress, first by consulting with countries of ways of establishing 
sound monetary policies, and stable but expanding economic systems; 
second; by extending short-term advances in emergencies which gives 
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the fund a persuasive influence; and third, by bringing the influence 
of an international institution to bear on individual countries more 
effectively than a single country could do. 

Under the United States so-called investment guarantee programs, 
the United States guarantees convertibility into dollars for a company 
investing abroad and making profits in local currencies. It was 
pointed out that this program does not conflict with the work of the 
fund, and means less drain on the fund’s resources. The fund and the 
United States thus assist and supplement each other. 


H. UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) 


Mr. Greever Allan of the United States Post Office Department 

Mr. Greever Allan, Director, International Service, Bureau of 
Transportation of the Post Office Department testified before the 
subcommittee on the Universal Postal Union. He indicated in his 
testimony that the UPU is primarily concerned with technical prob- 
lems and ways of improving the international postal service throughout 
the world. The principal body of the Universal Postal Union is the 
Postal Congress which meets every 5 years. The last Congress was 
held in Brussels in 1952. The next will be held in Ottawa in 1957. 
All members are entitled to be represented at the meetings of the 
Congress and each member has one vote. Most nations are repre- 
sented by postal technicians. In the intervals between Congresses, 
the Executive and Liaison Committee, established by the 1947 con- 
vention and now composed of 20 members, handles the affairs of the 
Union in conjunction with the Swiss Government. The United States 
is at present a member of this Committee. 

The congresses of the UPU adopt conventions which establish the 
methods and procedures for the exchange of mail including the 
determination of the basic units of weight and rates of postage for 
mails. The UPU convention in recognition of the fact that economic 
conditions in countries vary, permits reductions or increases from the 
basic postage rates which results in a basic postage rate within maxi- 
mums and minimums. This provides a basis for uniformity of postage 
throughout the world. - Each country that ratifies this convention 
also guarantees the freedom of transit of another country’s mail. 
A country may make a reservation to some provision of the convention 
not to be bound by that provision so there is no interference with 
sovereignty. 

One of the most important achievements of UPU during recent 
years has been in the field of technical assistance for postal adminis- 
trations and the exchange of technical information. No experts are 
maintained within the headquarters for that purpose, but it does 
serve as a clearinghouse for such requests. The United States has 
made a substantial contribution to this program both by sending 
advisers to other countries and by having many representatives of 
other postal administrations visit the United States to study its 
systems and procedures. 

Mr. Allan listed the following major benefits to the United States 
from membership in the UPU: 

1. It provides for the formation between all the member countries 
of a single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of mails. 
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2. It established uniformity of postage rates and weights thoughout 
the Union; also uniform rates for the handling of mail in transit to a 
third country. 
3. It guarantees the freedom of transit for mail of the member 
countries throughout the entire territory of the Union. 
4. It affords postal personnel of postal administrations an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas in a technical field. 


I. INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION (ITU) 


Mr. Francis C. DeWolf, Department of State, and Mr. A. C. McIntosh, 
Federal Communications Division 

Mr. Francis Colt DeWolf, Chief, Telecommunications Division, 
Department of State, and Mr. A. C. McIntosh, Assistant Chief of 
Division of Frequency Allocations and Treaties, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, testified before the subcommittee in its review of 
the activities of the International Telecommunication Union. 

The following information was brought out in their testimony: 

The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) was established 
for the purpose of furthering collaboration among nations in the field 
of telecommunications. The ITU carries out its functions through 
(a) a plenipotentiary conference which administers the Union and, 
if necessary, revises the convention; (b) telegraph, telephone, and radio 
administrative conferences which deal with the regulations in these 
respective fields; (c) an Administrative Council of 18 member states 
which acts in intervals between plenipotentiary conferences; (d) the 
International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) of 11 members, 
having the responsibility for technically approving and recording all 
radio frequency assignments and preparing the international frequency 
list; and (e) three international consultative committees, one each for 
telegraph, telephone, and radio, which study technical and operating 
questions and, in the case of telegraph and telephone, tariff questions; 
(f) and a secretariat which has its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The plenipotentiary conference and the ordinary administrative 
radio, telegraph, and telephone conferences normally meet every 5 
years. All members are entitled to be represented at these conferences. 
The International Frequency Registration Board sits permanently. 
The United States was chosen to designate 1 of the 11 members of 
this Board. The International Consultative Committee normally 
meets every 3 years. All members are entitled to attend these meet- 
ings. The United States is one of the 18 members of the Administra- 
tive Council which meets annually. 

The activities of the Union cover (a) allocation of the radio fre- 
quency spectrum and registration of radio frequency assignments in 
order to avoid harmful interference between radio stations of different 
countries; (6) collaboration among its members and associate members 
with a view to the establishment of rates at levels as low as possibie 
consistent with an efficient service and taking into account the neces- 
sity for maintaining an independent financial administration of 
telecommunications on a sound basis; (ce) the adoption of measures 
for insuring the safety of life through the cooperation of telecémmuni- 
cation service; and (d) the undertaking of studies, formulation of 
recommendations, and collection and publication of information on 


telecommunication matters for the benefit of all members and associate 
members. 
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The “distress organization,’ which had its start early in-this cen- 
tury, was described in considerable detail. On the frequency of 500 
kilocycles, the signal SO S when sent in international Morse code will 
be immediately heard and heeded. It is acted upon in a prescribed 
manner by ships and coastal stations throughout the world. The 
commercial coast stations licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission and other stations operated by the United States Coast 
Guard stand watch and go into action upon receipt of a distress call. 
There is uniformity and standardization in terms of the telegraph 
code, the procedural s signals which radio operators use, and associated 
regulations, thus insuring prompt and efficient handling of a distress 

all from a disabled mobile unit. 

The organization does not operate any services. It is the member 
countries of the Union, assisted by private companies, which install 
equipment and operate the international telecommunication services. 

Basically, the traditional work of the organization consists of two 
types: first, securing agreement among its members on operating 
practices, standards and regulations to facilitate international com- 
munications by telephone, telegraph, and radio; and second, improving 
the techniques of communications to provide a more efficient and 
economical service. 

One of the most important activities of ITU is the publication by 
the Secretariat of documents containing information needed in the 
operation of the various communication services, such as the list 
showing to whom frequencies are assigned and the call letters of radio 
stations of all sorts. 

The activities of the Soviet Union have presented quite a problem 
to the Union since the Atlantic City Conference. They have con- 
tinuously resisted many of the decisions of the Conference in the field 
of radio. For example, even though the convention provides that 
the members shall carry on their radio services without causing inter- 
ference to the radio service of other members of the Union, the Soviets 
have continued to jam the transmissions of the Voice of America and 
the British Broadcasting Company. This matter, however, is a 
political question which transcends the power of the Union, which has 
no police power. 

The Union has cooperated with the U. N. technical assistance pro- 
gram, from which it receives approximately $200,000 annually. It 
responds to requests from governments of underdeveloped countries 
to send technical experts and it also assists in the exchange of students 
of technical telecommunication problems. 

A number of direct benefits to the United States were cited: 

Through the machinery of the ITU, the United States is able to 
notify the frequencies it uses, and to obtain protection for them from 
harmful interference or unauthorized use by other countries. 

2. In the telegraph and radio regulations, the United States com- 
munication companies have a set of rules which enable them to con- 
duct their international business in an orderly way. The standardi- 
zation of operating procedures, the types of messages, the accounting 
procedures, and all the myriad details connected with the conduct of 
their business are set out. 

3. The United States also derives: many benefits from the studies 
of the international consultative committees. For example, it can 
explain its progressive ideas to other countries for the improvement 
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of their own communication systems, and can learn from the scientists 
of other countries new techniques which they may have developed, and 
adpt them to our use. It can work with the experts of other countries 
in the solution of technical or scientific problems which may be 
temporary impediments to greater efficiency in radio or use of the 
radio spectrum. 

4. The ITU procedures which insure that in case of disaster on the 
sea or land or in the air, a distress call will immediately be heard and 
heeded, are also of important benefit to the United States. 


J. WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) 


Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer of the Department of Commerce 


Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief, United States Weather Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, was the only witness testifying before the 
subcommittee in its review of the activities of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) is the specialized 
agency of the United Nations which fosters international coopera- 
tion in meteorology. The work of the WMO is basically the same 
as that of its predecessor, the International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (IMO), which had a history of successful international collabora- 
tion extending over 70 years. 

The WMO functions through a World Meteorological Congress, an 
exec utive committee, 6 regional associations, 8 technical commis- 
sions, and a secretariat. The regional associations do not maintain 
permanent headquarters nor permanent secretariats. This function 
is performed by the country which has been elected president. 

The Congress brings together the representatives of all member 
states and territories at least once every 4 years. It is the supreme 
organ of the Organization and adopts technical regulations relating 
to meteorologicé al practice. It fixes the policy, program, and budget 
of WMO. The Chief of the United States Weather Bureau is one of 
the elected members of the executive committee. 

The task of the six regional associations (Africa, Asia, South 
America, North and Central America, Southwest Pacific, and Europe) 
is to examine from the regional point of view all questions referred to 
them by the Executive Committee and to coordinate meteorological 
activity within their respective regions. The technical commissions, 
which are composed of experts, are established by the WMO Congress 
to study the applications of meteorology and the special technical 
branches which are related to the study and observation of the weather. 

The WMO has established standards for hours of weather observa- 
tions and form and content of reports, arranged for a rapid interna- 
tional exchange of weather information, assigned areas of responsibility 
for forecasts and warnings, particularly over the oceans, and arranged 
for exchange and publication of climatological records. The standards 
take the form of technical regulations covering the subjects of meteoro- 
logical stations, observations, forms of message, meteorological tele- 
communications, climatological practices, presentation of agricultural 
meteorological data, and weather service for aviation. WMO is also 
assisting other international organizations in water resource develop- 
ment work, arid-zone and humid-zone studies, the International 
Geophysical Year program as it involves meteorology, preparation of a 
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series of meteorological guides and technical notes, preparation of a 
world plan for climatological atlases, and a worldwide comparison of 
upper-air sounding equipment aimed at achieving greater consistency 
in meteorological data obtained from the world network. It provides 
information to aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other interests 
throughout the world. Improvements in exc hange of reports and 
other aspects of meteorological service are accomplished under WMO 
auspices. 

Since 1951, the WMO has participated in the U. N. expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for economic development, and received 
approximately $120,000 from the U. N. technical asstance fund 
to finance projects during the period 1953-55. During 1955, the 
countries given technical assistance through WMO included E cypt, 
Liby a, Afghanistan, China, Iran, Pakistan, Chile, Ecuador, Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, Greece, Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Y ugoslavia. 
This assistance was given for the purpose of improving the meteoro- 
logical reporting services in underdeveloped countries and for the 
exchange of information. An example of the latter was a seminar of 
hurricane forecasters in the Dominican Republic which was sponsored 
by the United Nations under the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. ‘The United States strongly supports the technical assist- 
ance activities of WMO. 

The United States benefits directly from membership in the WMO 
in the following ways: 

1. As a result of the work within the WMO and its predecessor 
organization, there have been established standards for hours of 
weather observations, arrangements for rapid international exchange 
of weather information, assignment of areas of responsibility for fore- 
casts and warnings, particularly over the oceans, and arrangements 
for exchange and publication of climatological records. Our aviation, 
shipping, and other interests throughout the world benefit direc tly 
from information provided under these arrangements. 

2. In efforts to extend the valid period and reliability of weather 
forecasts for the United States, it is necessary to analyze meteorological 
situations covering the whole Northern Hemisphere. For this, rapid 
international exchange of reports is indispensable. Improvements in 
these exchanges and other aspects of meteorological service are accom- 
plished under WMO auspices. 


IV. U. N. Expanpep ProGraM or TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 
SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 


On June 25, 1956, the subcommittee held hearings on the United 
Nations expanded program of technical assistance. The Honorable 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Department of State, testified.* Mr. Wilcox commented 
on the historical background of the expanded program and on problems 
of organization and financing. 


Hon. Francis O. Wilcox, Department of State 

Mr. Wilcox recalled that at the San Francisco Conference in 1945 
there were two schools of thought on how to organize the network 
of international agencies, old and new. One school argued in favor 





* See summary of testimony on Food and Agricultural Organization for criticisms of the U. N. expanded 
program of technical assistance, above, p. 48. 
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of complete centralization in order to assure maximum coordination. 
The other school argued in favor of decentralization contending that 
no single institution could cope effectively with the whole range of 
international problems and that, in any case, the success of non- 
political activities should not be jeopardized by linking them with 
controversial political issues. The principle of decentralization with 
recognition of the necessity for adequate coordination was agreed on. 

In 1949 the question arose as to how to organize an enlarged program 
for the provision of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
Again, the question was whether a single new agency should be 
established or whether already existing dee entralized machinery should 
be used. A second problem was whether to establish a separate 
technical assistance budget for each agency or to have one central 
fund from which money could be allocated to each of the agencies. 
Still a third problem was whether contributions to the program should 
be voluntary or whether the cost should be assessed against the 
member states. The conclusion reached was that the facilities of 
the technical agencies already functioning should be used and adequate 
machinery for coordinating their efforts should be provided. The 
program was to be financed by bier get contributions from govern- 
ments to a special fund set up by the U. N. Secretary General. 

Under actions taken in 1952 and 1954 the structure and administra- 
tion of the expanded program were modified to their present form. 
Four United Nations organs are concerned with the expanded program 
of technical assistance: the Technical Assistance Board, made up of 
the executive heads of the participating specialized agencies, under 
the chairmanship of the representative of the Secretary General; the 
Technical Assistance Committee, made up of representatives of the 
governments on the U. N. Economic and Social Council ; the Economic 
and Social Council itself; and the General Assembly. 

The most important organ in directing the program is the Technical 
Assistance Board. This Board formulates the targets of the program, 
which show the amount of expenditure for tec shnical assistance which 
it may be possible to use during the ensuing year. It submits these 
targets to the governments, and the U. N. Resident Representative on 
the spot consults with the government concerned and with the special- 
ized agencies about the program. The government concerned deter- 
mines its program, formulates its requests, and establishes priorities 
in consultation with the U. N. resident representative and with the 
specialized agencies. It then sends its requests to the Technical 
Assistance Board which develops the total program and recommends 
the allocation of the money that is available to the different agencies. 

This recommended program goes to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, which reviews and approves it. Then it is finally sent to the 
General Assembly where the allocation of funds is approved. The 
Technical Assistance Committee review of the program does not deal 
with country allocations, the technical aspects of the program, or 
with individual projects. It is concerned rather with the overall 
program and with the interagency relationships. As far as the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee and the General Assembly are concerned, 
their approval of the program is pretty much pro forma. 

After funds are allocated to the individual specialized agencies for 
approved technical assistance projects, they are under the control of 
the agency for expenditure. Each agency prepares the details of its 
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own projects, recruits its own experts, and is fully responsible for the 
operation of each of its projects. 

During the past 6 years 78 countries have pledged over $142 million 
to the special account by which the expanded program is financed. 
This has made it possible to recruit experts from 77 countries and to 
use the facilities of 105 countries and territories to provide training 
in various forms. 

Some 131 countries and territories have been helped. Since the 
inception of the program in 1950 some 5,000 experts have served in 
capacities ranging from advice on a narrow technical problem to 
assistance in the formulation of overall national economic and social 
plans. Over 10,000 fellowships have been awarded for study abroad, 
ranging from on-the-job training in industrial enterprises to long-term 
study at advanced educational institutions. Equipment and supplies 
amounting to about $10 million have been provided as part of approved 
projects. 

There are two types of criticisms of the program. The first is of its 
structure and administration. The second relates to the method by 
which the program is financed. 

Organization.—The fear has been expressed that the operation of the 
expanded program will result in bringing the activities of the special- 
ized agencies under the political influence and control of the General 
Assembly. Political pressures do influence many of the actions of the 
U. N. General Assembly. But it is unrealistic to say that because 
final approval of the technical assistance program rests with the 
General Assembly, the technical judgments of the agencies will be 
overriden by political considerations. Whenever two or more govern- 
ments meet, political considerations are involved. Probably t here are 
more politics i in the specialized agencies than in the General Assembly. 
Moreover, the influence of the General Assembly is a cursory one; the 
real power is exercised by the Technical Assistance Board made up of 
the specialized agencies. 

The most important single element in the development of technical 
assistance programs is the recipient country—what it wants and what 
it needs for its economic development. The job of stretching resources 
to fill needs is one which involves various U. N. organs working 
together. Besides, something more than a series of isolated unrelated 
technical assistance projects 1s necessary. This “something more’”’ is 
a fitting together of projects into a total country plan. 

While the operation of the expanded program has obviously caused 
some administrative stress and strain because of the considerabie 
expansion in specialized agency activities, by and large the agencies 
have been able to assimilate the expanded program in an effective way. 

Financing.—It has been suggested that a disadvantage of voluntary 
financing is that contributions are on a year-to-year basis which makes 
long-range program planning difficult. However, there is some assur- 
ance of program stability through a working capital and reserve fund 
which has been built up and now totals $12 million. The record of 
pledges and collections also gives the program a certain degree of 
stability. 

If technical assistance contributions now provided voluntarily were 
assessed against governments it is doubtful if many countries would 
be willing or able to assume the burden on a continuing basis. There 
would probably be a decrease in the funds available for the program. 
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Assessed contributions would also risk increasing the cost of interna- 
tional organization activities to the point where the system of inter- 
national agencies might become too onerous a financial burden for 
some of the members. 

As to the level of the United States contribution, our share of the 
program has been gradually reduced from 60 to 50 percent over the 
last 5 years. As the support of other governments continues to in- 
crease, we would hope to be able to reduce the United States percentage 
further, so long as this can be done without jeopardizing the size of 
the fund. 

it has been suggested that ail contributions should be made in 
convertible hard currencies, instead of in local currencies and in goods 
and services, as well as hard currencies. This would be desirable but 
the question is really one of usability rather than convertibility and is 
a problem in the case of only a few of the contributions. The prime 
problem has been in the utilization of Russian rubles. The United 
States is undertaking negotiations with other contributing countries 
to see whether it is possible to require a higher degree of convertibility 
in contributions, O 





